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SPRING 
ACTION 







INGES ON 
FRICTIONLESS 
SPRING SHACKLES 


Wirn Fafnir Ball Bearing 
Spring Shackles you can now sell the greatest riding 
comfort. Uniform free spring action is assured — 
affording maximum shock absorber efficiency. 
Furthermore this outstanding contribution to mod- 
ern automotive engineering means everlasting 
freedom from spring shackle care and annoyance. 
» » » 
NO GREASING—shackles are packed with grease 
when installed, no further lubrication necessary. 
NO SQUEAKS — freely rotating balls, no rubbing 
surface. 
NO RATTLES—no shackle bolts or bushings that 
wear and cause play. 
NO ADJUSTMENTS — wear being absent, periodical 
adjustments are eliminated. 
Shackle Division of The Fafnir Bearing Company 
New Britain, Conn. ~ Detroit: at 120 Madison Avenue 


European Agent: 
Benjamin Whittaker, Ltd., Aidwych isons, London, W.C. 2, England 





















































Waukesha- Powered Linn Tractors in Highway Service 
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Gasoline Motor cars, buses and trucks have 


taken the city dweller, storekeeper and 
P small manufacturer back to the 
ower country. Hand to mouth buying has 
made prompt package delivery by 
FREES truck a necessity. Union school buses 
we bring city education to rural dwellers. 
a Nation Cement highways provide a solid foot- 
ing for motor vehicles until snow 
comes. Then progressive State High- 
way Departments come swiftly to the 
rescue with snow plow tractors, as 
shown above, and the country after a 
heavy snow now suffers even less in- 

convenience than the city. 





The Linn Snow Fighters illustrated above, are used individually 
or in tandem for bucking snow drifts. They are here shown 
removing from two to four feet of hard, travel- packed Snow. 
Such service requires the most rugged type of equipment. 
unusual power, and ability to operate continuously in low 

temperatures and whenever snow storms make the demand. Six- 
cylinder 125 H. P. Waukesha Heavy-Duty ‘‘Ricardo Head" 

engines have been used for years in Linn Tractors. ies is certain 
that engines which will stand the gaff behind a snow plow will 
give long, reliable ond economical service wherever they are 


used. Waukesha is proud of this contribution to modern life. 
A-801-LC AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
ee 
Waukesha Wisconsin 
Eastern Sales Offices Eitght W. 40th Street New York City 





Exclusive Builders of Heavy Duty Automotive Type Engines for Over Twenty Years 
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“Go is Present Keynote 


in Trathe 


Regulation 


Nation has awakened to realization that cars must be 


kept moving to solve problem of congestion. 


By John C. Long 


Manager Educational Department, 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


F we could only drive all the automobiles into the 
Potomac River we wouldn’t have any traffic prob- 
lem,” said a delegate to a recent City Planning 
Conference in Washington, D. C. 

This drastic view, although expressed half in jest, is 
nevertheless a reflection of the attitude which has pre- 
vailed toward the motor vehicle in many quarters until 
the past year or two. 

The automotive groups themselves, however, have 
kept championing the idea that “Go” should be the sig- 
nal in the solution of city traffic rather than “Stop.” 

It is logical to expect that the motor associations and 
publications should be the first to have the vision on 
this problem because these are the people who are giv- 
ing daily attention and study to transportation. They 
are the forces who conceived and helped to bring about 
the national rural highway program. 

Roy D. Chapin, as chairman of the Highways Com- 
mittee of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and A. G. Batchelder, general manager of the 
American Automobile Association, did not meet the 
problem of rural highways by saying, “Automobiles are 
making our mud roads muddier. We must have traffic 
officers and regulation to keep cars off the highways.” 
They pointed rather to the need of modern surfaces to 
meet modern needs. 


Macauley and Metzger Active 


Similarly, Alvan Macauley, chairman of the Street 
Traffic Committee of the Automobile Chamber, and 
William E. Metzger, a director of both the Chamber 
and the American Automobile Association, have been 
directing public attention to the fact that the real job 
to be done is to provide methods whereby the vehicles 
ean move more effectively and more safely. 

Mr. Macauley, for example, has proposed that the 
escalator principle could be applied to pedestrian bridges 
or subways where traffic was heavy enough to war- 
rant it. This measure has now been indorsed by civic 
bodies in New York to relieve the congestion in the 





mid-town section. The mayor has named a committee 
to report on the best location and possible cost. 

Mr. Metzger has suggested that on busy thorough- 
fares the pavement should be laned with white paint 
and the different speed regulations indicated to prevent 
the loafing driver from hugging the center of the road, 
and to remind motorists of the proper speed. The 
laning idea is now being tried out by Westchester 
County, N. Y., officials. 

These are but two instances of the general trend 
which is now pointing toward better movement of traffic 
rather than its curtailment. 


Significant Development 


This change in the direction of the public mind is the 
most significant development in the handling of modern 
traffic. As long as the emphasis remained on the re- 
strictive regulation there could be no outlook for im- 
provement. Try to deal with congestion by the use of 
“Stop” signs, and you simply continue to pile up traffic. 
Everyone recognizes, of course, that there must be 
rules of the road, but to deal with traffic primarily in 
terms of more police officers, more laws, more restric- 
tions, is like blockading a harbor because it has more 
shipping than the docks can accommodate. You cure 
the dock problem but you ruin the port. 

As time has given the public a clearer perspective on 
the National Conferences on Street and Highway Safety 
called by Secretary Hoover, it has become evident that 
these events serve to simplify the view of officials upon 
regulation and to handle the subject in a constructive 
way. The object of the Hoover meetings has been to 
reduce the multiplicity of laws and to set up simple, 
effective principles which can be observed in all parts 
of the country as the basis for regulation. 

Recognizing the value of this procedure with respect 
to state legislation, the same groups which participated 
in the earlierconferences are now working on proposals 
for a uniform municipal traffic ordinance. The com- 
mittee includes city officials, representatives from all 











transportation groups, delegates from safety organiza- 
tions, and persons from other associations not profes- 
sionally concerned with traffic. W. E. Metzger is chair- 
man of this committee. 

The significance of the Hoover Conferences and of 
this present committee which was also called together 
by Secretary Hoover, lies in the fact that the subject 
has been approached as a transportation problem—not 
as a police problem. Transportation men know that 
safety is a paramount issue and that policing is neces- 
sary, but they view the situation from the standpoint 
that all these angles are operating matters, and that 
results can be obtained effectively only if there are the 
right facilities and the right methods of operation. 


A Difference in Minds 


There is a vast difference in method between that 
of the executive mind and that of the police mind, even 
when each has the same ultimate goal. The police mind 
for example demands that all unfit drivers be kept off 
the road. No one can quarrel with this thought as far 
as it goes. But Dr. Knight Dunlap, working with the 
Highway Research Board, brought out at its recent 
conference that we must approach the question of unfit- 
ness from a scientific standpoint. 

Some persons are inherently unfit. Others have cer- 
tain disturbances or lack of training which can readily 
be adjusted. In still other cases the signs and regula- 
tions at given intersections are of such a nature as to 
promote misunderstanding and to place undue blame on 
the individual. 

The executive does not wish to do away with the 
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LL large cities are finding that the solution of 
the traffic problem, insofar as a solution is pos- 
sible with existing street facilities, lies in emphasiz- 
ing more speed and fewer stops, especially on trunk 
thoroughfares 


“Stop” sign entirely but his aim is to find out what 
can be done, what are the directions of the progress, and 
to use the “Stop” sign only where it is essential. 

The difference which the point of view makes in the 
handling of city traffic matters is well exemplified in the 
progress which has been effected in Chicago. Dr. Miller 
McClintock, director of the Albert Russel Erskine 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research, about two years 
ago was invited by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce to develop a motor vehicle ordinance for that 
city based on detailed survey of conditions. In the 
past year Chicago has passed an ordinance not entirely 
in line with the McClintock report but similar to it in 
most of its principles. The public has been receptive to 
this ordinance because it knows that the effort has been 
made to find the most immediately effective means of 
handling the traffic, and because the spirit has been one 
of trying to organize the job in an effective way rather 
than by the use of restrictions. 

In connection with this effort, E. J. Mcllraith, staff 
engineer of the Chicago Surface Lines, has worked out 
for the city a series of time studies and time regula- 
tion devices for the traffic signals. As a result of this 
the average speed in the Loop district has been increased 
several miles an hour. Traffic through the congested 
sections of Chicago proceeds on an average of from 
eight to 12 miles an hour. Those who are familiar 
with the records realize that this is a high average 
compared with the other large cities of the country. 

Fundamentally, the answer to most of the traffic diffi- 
culties in cities is to be found in the creation of more 
facilities. That fact has been increasingly realized in 
1927 and will be the main stream of thought on traffic 
in the next few years. 

It has been said that the modern city is still in the 
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age of the horse-drawn carriage as far as street facili- 
ties are concerned. But the condition is not as happy 
as that. In the days of the horse vehicle every public 
building, every church, and most of the stores had their 
hitching posts and wagon sheds for visiting vehicles. 
The congested sections of the cities today have built up 
to limits of their property and have torn down the 
hitching sheds without providing automobile parking 
places. 

It was inevitable that that type of procedure would 
ultimately defeat itself. Merchants are at last begin- 
ning to realize that unless they can accommodate their 
customers, a crowded street in front of the store does 
not yield a profit. Jordan, Marsh & Co. of Boston pro- 
vides a parking garage for its customers. The new 
Fisher Building in Detroit is to have garage accommo- 
dations for its occupants. 

It has been pointed out, however, that the vast needs 
for parking garages in down-town cities could not possi- 
bly be cared for in the limited amount of space that is 
available. This is a sound observation and leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that many of our larger cities are 
overbuilt. It clarifies the fact that no community can 
exist satisfactorily without adequate terminal facilities. 

Occasionally street railways and other public service 
groups have greeted this conclusion with enthusiasm. 
They have pointed out that automobiles must be barred 
from down-town districts because it is uneconomic to 
park them, and that parking terminals cannot be pro- 
vided in quantity. The situation, however is not quite 
as happy for the electric lines as it might appear at first 
glance. The addition of more electric line communica- 
tion in that kind of a situation simply breeds its own 
difficulties, as J. Rowland Bibbins has pointed out. New 
subway lines in New York City, for instance, become 
more crowded in spite of the recurring additions to 
transportation of this sort. 

The answer is to be found in the decentralization of 
cities with the laying out of new communities having 
adequate facilities for all types of transportation. 

That is the long range point of view which has al- 
ready been adopted by such cities as St. Louis and De- 
troit, which have planned programs stretching over a 
period of years. 
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The cities, however, are not waiting until they can be 
redesigned to handle their need for immediate improve- 
ment. There are certain fundamentals in the science of 
street construction which can be put into effect promptly. 
and without great difficulty. 

The most important of these from the standpoint of 
clearing traffic rapidly is the building of overpasses at 
busy street intersections. The overpass does away with 
the present uneconomic condition under which the city 
street space is useless 50 per cent of the time. A sys- 
tem of progressive traffic signal lights under certain 
conditions does away with this waste of street space, 
but under many circumstances signals cannot handle 
the situation. Where two busy streets intersect one 
another the traffic on either must wait 30 seconds and 
then proceed 30 seconds, or whatever the signal interval 
may be. If the cycle is 90 to 30, then one street is 
used three quarters of the time but the other is unused 
three quarters. Grade separation has been introduced 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago; in Los Angeles, in Detroit 
and in many other locations throughout the country. 

Two-level streets will be built only in exceptional 
geographical circumstances, because in most cities dou- 
ble-decking will not be necessary when an adequate 
number of separations have been effected. 

Brief reference has been made to the activities of 
the American Automobile Association and the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Space is not avail- 
able to deal with the details of the programs of these 
and other bodies. The industry, the automobile clubs 
and the motor associations are regarding traffic as one 
of the major problems of the day and are emphasizing 
that hit-or-miss methods will no longer serve. 


Truck Study in Hartford 


An example of what this means in practical terms is 
seen in the study of the truck transportation situation 
in Hartford, Conn., where a survey has been concluded 
by the Motor Truck and Street Traffic Committee of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce in col- 
laboration with the State Motor Vehicle Department 
and local groups in Hartford. This study undertook a 
detailed analysis of all the motor truck accidents, map- 
ping out where these occurred, what the circumstances 
were, who the drivers were, whether the intersection 
was guarded, and all other elements which would serve 
to be a guide in the prevention of future accidents. 

This has been followed through by a presentation of 
the data in booklet form to every truck operator in the 
city of Hartford. The city officials have made certain 
changes in the regulation of traffic at given points 
which were revealed to be dangerous. The data has 
been presented to the engineering department of the 
city as an indication of some of the engineering prob- 
lems that are involved. Improvement of operating per- 
sonnel is being brought about by training classes. 

This is but one of a number of instances throughout 
the country which signals the advent of the scientific 
and organizing mind into the field of the traffic problem. 
As in any public enterprise the effort is beset with 
political difficulties, but it concerns the mass of citizens 
so directly that public support can be enlisted for con- 
structive measures. 

The theory frequently expressed that traffic will get 
worse and worse is faNacious. The history of Ameri- 
can experience is that the public doesn’t get aroused 
until it has been made thoroughly uncomfortable. Once 
that occurs it gets busy and gets results. Traffic dis- 
comforts have reached a peak in many communities, and 
the next few years will be years of solution of these 
difficulties. 
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Stewart- Varner One of Most 


ITH a long record of substan- 
tial earnings and dividend pay- 
ments, the Stewart-Warner 


Speedometer Corp. is one of the 
most conspicuously successful of the 
automotive parts and accessory companies. 
In stability and growth, in fact, its his- 
tory compares favorably with the over- 
whelming majority of motor car manu- 
facturing enterprises. 

The manner in which Stewart-Warner’s 
expansion was brought about is particu- 
larly noteworthy. Numerous new inter- 
ests were acquired through mergers over 
a period of years, the acquisition not 
only resulting in a diversification of product, but add- 
ing more than proportionately to the earning power 
of the Stewart-Warner company. 

The company has always been strongly entrenched 
financially, and especially so in recent years, due to the 
accumulation of tangible assets. Its current outlook 
must be considered unusually good, as it is supplying 
speedometers and Alemite systems for the new Fords, 
a source of income not hitherto available. 

Although Stewart-Warner products go into many dif- 
ferent industries, there is reason to believe that the 
company is still dependent upon automotive business 
for a very large share of its income. Sales of non- 
automotive lines doubtless exercise a stabilizing influ- 
ence, but quarterly earnings are highly sensitive to the 
curve of automobile production. Radio business, it is 
hoped, will eventually take up the mid-winter slack in 
factory shipments, but even without aid from these 
sources the company has proved that a most profitable 
business can be done with automotive units and acces- 
sories. 

The present company dates from Dec. 20, 1912, when 
it was incorporated under the laws of Virginia to ac- 


Growth of Liquid 


‘ % of Property, 
As of Total Machinery, etc., 
Dec. 31 Current Assets Assets After — 
1927* $14,368,000 48.7 $14,049,000 
1926 14,288,005 49.5 14,148,443 
1925 14,729,514 50.6 13,521,364 
1924 8,524,110 26 9,045,464 
1923 10,774,442 38 6,229,802 
1922 8,994,994 35 5,634,207 
1921 7,167,717 30 5,792,176 
* Sept. 30 





+ Includes deferred charges, good-will in 1924 and prior years. 


and Accessories 


Has long record of substantial earnings and 
dividend payments, and in stability and 


Lrowth compares favorably with 
majority of motor car manu- 
facturing companies. 


quire all the patents, business and capital stock of the 
Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co. of Chicago and the Warner 
Instrument Co. of Beloit, Wis. Subsequently other in- 
terests were absorbed, and for this reason the detailed 
figures covering the history of the company are not 
exactly comparable. This is particularly the case with 
data in the years up to 1921. The expansion of the 
company in the earlier period came principally from 
mergers, as already noted, but the acquisitions were all 
profitable for the stockholders of the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corp. 

In the last eight years, including an estimate of 1927 
results, the company has shown net income of approxi- 
mately $36,147,500, of which $23,390,284 was paid in 
dividends and $12,757,216 was retained in the business. 
On the basis of the 599,990 shares of no par capital 
stock now outstanding, the annual average income has 
been about $7.52 a share, against a present dividend 
rate of $6 annually. But of course the earning capacity 
of the company has developed considerably in the eight- 
year period. 

Stock changes after the organization, in 1912, of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. began in 1919, with 


and "Tangible Assets 


total Other Assetst Total Total Assets 
Assets Assets 

47.7 $1,043,000 3.6 $29,460,000 
49 309,367 1.5 28,745,816 
46.5 784,789 2.9 29,035,668 
27 15,579,502 47 33,149,076 
22 11,233,481 40 28,237,735 
22 10,867,379 43 25,496,580 
24 10,910,347 46 23,870,240 
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Successful of Parts 4? 2°" 


Companies 


CASH AND 
MARKETABLE 








a four-for-one split-up. 
000 shares of $100 par common 
stock there were issued 400,000 


4 
For 100,- é 
ri 
T 
;* 
@ 
shares of new no par stock. In # 
a 
> 
& 








I3% 
ACCOUNTS 
AND NOTES 
RECEIVABLE 
$3,826,000 


June, 1920, the authorized stock was 
increased to 600,000, and 60,000 





shares were issued in exchange for \ 179% 

stock of the Stewart Mfg. Co., \ ° 

which has made die castings for a \ INVENTORIES 
$5,016,000 


number of years. In 1926 the name 
of this subsidiary was changed to 
Stewart Die Casting Corp. 

Early in 1921 certain assets, in- 
cluding the speedometer business, 
of the Van Sicklen Speedometer Co. 
were acquired in exchange for 15,- 
000 shares of Stewart-Warner common and $725,000 
cash, 

The most important merger of the series came late 
in 1924, when a majority of the outstanding stock of 
the Bassick-Alemite Corp. was acquired on a 10 to seven 
exchange basis—10 shares of Bassick-Alemite for seven 
shares of Stewart Warner. Virtually all the stock was 
acquired a few months later, the whole transaction in- 
volving the issue of 125,000 shares of Stewart-Warner 
stock. The Bassick-Alemite Corp. owns the Bassick 
Mfg. Co. and the Bassick Co. 

The various concerns which were joined to Stewart- 
Warner are operated as divisions, with a far-flung 
manufacturing and sales organization. The nine plants 
of the company and its subsidiaries are situated in 
Chicago; Bridgeport and Meriden, Conn.; Newark, 
N. J.; Belleville, Ont., and San Domingo, West Indies. 


SECURITIES 
$5,526,000 


SEPT. 30, 1927 
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“709% 
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DIVISION OF ASSETS 


DEC. 31, 1923 
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LAND 
BUILOINGS BUILDINGS 
EQUIP. ETC. ETc. 


PRECIATION d 
LESS DEPREC $6,229,802 


$ 14,049,000 


416% 















PATENTS, TRADE- 


INVENTORIES 
MARKS , GOOD-WILL 
ETC. 


$2843,176 


$ 10,805, 557 
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35% OcFERRED CHARGES Bas 


— eee NARGES 
$427,934 1.6% 





This comparison of balance sheets shows the effect of 


eliminating intangible items 


The manufacturing space in these plants is over 
2,000,000 sq. ft., the original plant in Chicago, which 
has been expanded and remodeled, alone comprising 
about 23 acres. Several thousands of acres of hardwood 
timberland are owned in San Domingo, the product be- 
ing processed on the spot and used in various of the 
lines of the Bassick company as well as sold to other 
consumers. 

In view of the great extent of these property and 
plant holdings, their balance sheet valuation as of Sept. 
30, 1927—$14,049,000—would appear to be eminently 
conservative. The company’s policy has been to keep 
its manufacturing facilities up to date and to make 
generous allowances for depreciation. The reserve for 
this purpose in 1926 was $913,000. Property valuation 
as of Sept. 30 was approximately $100,000 under the 
high mark which was reached at the end of 1926. 


Net Earnings on Net Worth—1920-1926 


3 (Years Ended Dec. 31) 
Earned 
Net Worthtt Net Income* Per Cent Per Share** 

1926 $25,734,853 $5,108,885 20 $8.427 
1925 25,137,588 7,544,089 30 12.477 
1924 23,573,567 3,501,107 14.8 5.84 
1923 15,218,886 6,728,119 44 14.16 
1922 13,037,323 5,335,162 41 11.24 
1921 9,774,404 1,039,573 10.5 7.08 
1920 10,807,317 2,290,195 21 5.00 


* After all charges, including depreciation and Federal taxes. 


+ After allowing for dividends on Bassick preferred stock. 


tt Excluding good will. 
** Outstanding at end of year. 
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Net Working Capital and Current Ratio 


(As of Dec. 31) 


; 1927* 1926 1925 
Net working 


1924 1923 1922 1921 


capital? .. $12,199,000 $12,277,042 $11,957,444 $7,240,170 $8,561,150 $7,314,531 $6,175,783 


Ratio current 
assets: Cur- 


liabilities . 6.6:1 wok 5.3:1 
* Sept. 30. 
7 Current assets minus current liabilities. 


6.6:1 4.9:1 5§.3:1 re 4 | 














Due to the fact that growth has 
been partly through the acquisition 
of other companies, the results for the stock- 
holders have not been quite as spectacular 
as if expansion has been entirely financed by retention 
of earnings. Yet dividends have been paid every year 
since organization of the company, and the four-for-one 
split-up has ultimately brought about approximately a 
quadrupling of the value of the stockholders’ shares, 
since the dividend rate is now the same per share as 
it was on the old stock before the division. 

Common stockholders currently have a virtually ex- 
clusive claim upon the earnings of the company. -A 
small issue of preferred stock—$724,000—was retired 
in 1916. An issue of collateral trust notes of the Bas- 
sick-Alemite Corp., aggregating $875,000 on a recent 
date, is to be redeemed Feb. 1, 1928. The book value 
of the common shares on Sept. 30, 1927, was $44.03 
per share. 


Qt 


Profits in Lean Years 


The outstanding feature of the accompanying table 
showing net earnings over a period of years is the man- 
ner in which a fair margin of profit has been maintained 
in years of depression for the automotive industry, 
such as 1921 and 1924. The drop in 1926 took place 
entirely in the fourth quarter of the year, a consequence 
of the sharp and generally unforeseen decline in motor 
car production. Equipment makers always suffer 
severely when orders for their products are suddenly 
withdrawn. 

The growth in net worth, good will excluded, is also 
brought out in the table. Net worth has expanded 
more than in proportion to the increased number of 
shares during the period covered, resulting in a greater 
book value for the stockholders’ shares. 

Another table, in which the assets are analyzed, 
shows the manner in which devalorization of patents, 
trade-marks, etc., has improved the balance sheet of the 
company. The intangible items are now carried at the 
nominal valuation of $1, whereas in 1923 they had 
reached $10,805,557. Instead of marking up the good- 
will account when the Bassick interest was acquired, 
the company eliminated the item entirely, in the course 
of three years. 

The heavy charges against surplus involved in the 
writing off of intangibles reduced the surplus account 
from $13,556,000 in 1923 to $5,103,000 in 1925, but 
later additions brought it up to $7,261,000 on Sept. 
30, 1927. 

The table showing the division of assets is somewhat 
askew in the column for 1924 figures, as the Bassick 
stock had just been acquired and was carried on the 
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balance sheet as an investment ($7,- 
149,185). It is grouped in the table 
under “other assets.” In later years, of 
course, the assets of the Bassick-Alemite 
Corp. and its subsidiaries were consolidated on the 
balance sheet with those of the Stewart-Warner 
company. 

The strong current position of the company and the 
manner in which working capital has been built up in 
recent years are shown in another table. The slight 
reduction as of Sept. 30, 1927, compared with Dec. 31, 
1926, was due entirely to lower inventories on the later 
date. Cash and marketable securities on Sept. 30 
reached a new high level, totaling $5,526,000, or ap- 
proximately two and one-half times total current 
liabilities. 

Stewart-Warner is, therefore, well fortified for fu- 
ture contingencies. The statement of earnings for 1927 
is of course not yet available. In the first nine months 
net income was $4,198,633 after charges, equivalent to 
$6.99 a share on the common, against $4,808,350 in 
the same period of the previous year, equivalent to $8.01 
on the common. In the final quarter of 1926, however, 
earnings dropped to 50 cents a share, and it is estimated 
that this figure was bettered in the closing quarter of 
1927, so that the total for the entire year will not be 
far under the 1926 showing. 

The Ford business, already referred to, did not add 
appreciably to 1927 earnings but 1928 should tell a 
different story, especially if the whole industry has a 
good year, as nearly everyone expects it to. Some items 
of equipment now being bought by Ford, it is reported, 
will eventually be made by the Ford company, but this 
would hardly apply to speedometers and the Alemite 
lubricating system. 

In view of these considerations, Stewart-Warner 
seems headed for a record volume of business in 1928. 
With a $6 dividend, the stock at current levels around 
81 is selling to yield about 7.4 per cent. 


+ 











Volume 57 Index 


HE Index to Volume 57 of Automotive 

Industries, including issues from July 
to December, 1927, is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Copies will be sent to those sub- 
scribers who have been on previous index 
mailing lists. Other subscribers may obtain 
a copy upon application. 
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Willys-Knight Model T-100 
six-cylinder 1-ton truck 
chassis 





New Willys-Knight Trucks Range 
From | to 2% Tons 


Four six-cylinder Knight-engined chassis are equipped with 
pneumatic tires and four-wheel brakes. Prices on 
various models run from $1,095 to $2,595. 


in last week’s issue, has brought out a line of 

four trucks, all powered with six-cylinder Willys- 
Knight engines and equipped with pneumatic tires and 
internal four-wheel brakes. The capacity ratings are 
1, 14%, 2 and 2% tons. All models have unit power- 
plants, single-plate clutches, pump cooling, battery igni- 
tion, electric starting and lighting, seven-bearing crank- 
shafts, vacuum feed from tank under the seat, tubular 
propeller-shafts, Hotchkiss type drive and metal spoke 
wheels. 

Prices are: 1-ton, $1,095; 114-ton, 134 in. wheelbase, 
$1,545; 152 in. wheelbase, $1,595; 2-ton, 150-in. wheel- 
base, $1,945; 64 in. wheelbase, $1,995; 214-ton, 150 in. 
wheelbase, $2,545, and 164 in. wheelbase, $2,595. 

The 1-ton model has a wheelbase of 130 in. and the 
chassis weighs 2775 lb. It has a 215/16 by 3% in. 
engine, three-speed transmission, spiral bevel rear axle 
with 6 1/7 to 1 reduction and 30 by 5 in. tires. The 1%4- 
ton job is offered in 134 and 151 in. wheelbase lengths 
weighing 3300 and 3400 lb. respectively for the chassis. 
Its engine has a bore of 
215/16 and a stroke of 
4%, in. The transmission 
provides three speeds for- 
ward and the tires are 30 
by 5 in. front and 32 by 6 
in. rear. The spiral bevel 
rear axle provides a reduc- 
tion of 5.66 to 1. 

Two wheelbase lengths 
are available on the 2-ton 
chassis also, the respective 
lengths and weights being 
150 and 164 in. and 3800 
and 3900 lb. The engine 
is a 83% by 4% in. unit 


VA in tees wens tsnee, INC., as mentioned briefly 


and a three-speed transmission is employed. Rear 
axle is a spiral bevel design with a reduction ratio of 
552 to 1. Tires are 32 by 6 in. front and 34 by 7 in. at 
the rear. 

A double reduction axle with a 6.33 to 1 reduction is 
used on the 2% ton model which has 32 by 6 in. tires 
with duals on the rear and a four-speed transmission. 
The engine is of the same size as that employed in the 
2-ton chassis. Wheelbases of 150 and 164 in. are avail- 
able and the respective chassis weights are 4920 and 
5.30 Ib. 


Progressive Type Springs 


All models have semi-elliptic springs all around but 
the three larger ones have the progressive type at the 
rear. Governors are fitted on all models except the one- 
tonner, the governed speed of the 114-ton model being 
45 m.p.h. and 40 m.p.h. for the 2 and 2% ton chassis. 
Regular equipment includes tools, fenders, running 
boards, splash guards, cowl, instrument board with 
usual meters, including a speedometer, and floorboards. 








Chassis of Willys-Knight six-cylinder 2%-ton truck 
































UBBER holds a 
R place of import- 
ance scarcely sec- 
ond to gasoline in the au- 
tomotive industry. Au- 
tomotive men _ therefore 
are vitally interested in 
anything affecting the 
rubber supply, and nat- 
urally might find much 
gratification in the dis- 
covery of any process 
whereby a synthetic 
product could be made. 
Much has been said 
lately about the possibil- 
ities of synthetic rubber 
production and _ unless 
one is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the subject he 
is apt to get a wrong im- 
pression as to what ac- 
tually has been or is like- 
ly to be accomplished in 
that direction. 

It should be emphasiz- 
ed at the outset that the 
successful synthesis of 
rubber has a very dis- 
tinct economic as well as 
a technical side. 

The synthesis of rub- 


restriction of natural output is carried. 


By Ismar Ginsberg, B. Sc., Chem. Eng. 








RECENT remark by an official of the 

German dye trust that his organization 
“will be able to produce easily the raw ma- 
terials for synthesis of rubber and gutta- 
percha by contact (or catalytic) synthesis” was 
hailed in many newspapers as an announce- 
ment of a revolutionary process for the com- 
mercial production of synthetic rubber. As 
C. C. Concannon, chief of the Chemical 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, points out, however, it is highly 
important to note that the reference was 
to production of raw materials for rubber 
synthesis and not to the finished product. 


The accompanying article by Ismar Gins- 
berg, consulting chemical engineer, discusses 
the difficulties experienced not only with 
obtaining cheap materials for the synthesis 
of rubber, but also of producing a product 
that has all the physical characteristics of 
natural rubber. 


In view of the German report, the outline 
presented of previous discoveries and cur- 
rent research in the realm of synthetic rub- 
ber is particularly timely. 
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Production of S synthetic Rubber 


an ,conomic Problem 


Technical obstacles have ern largely eliminated but whether 
industry develops depends to great degree on how far 


silk. Synthetic rubber 
will, however, take the 
place of natural rubber, 
if it is developed to a 
commercial stage. 

The question, and this 
is the essence of the 
whole problem, is 
whether the economic 
conditions will ever al- 
low this development to 
take place. 

For, while it should 
not be thought that the 
last improvement has 
been made in the synthe- 
sis of rubber and that 
it has reached the acme 
of perfection, it is never- 
theless true that the 
technical status of the 
development has _pro- 
gressed to a marked de- 
gree. Rubber is being 
synthetically manufac- 
tured on a technical scale 
both in Germany and 
Russia. But the econom- 
ic status of the problem 
is still unsettled. 

Whether or not syn- 
thetic rubber will develop 





ber actually means the production of the rubber 
gum, just as it exists in the latex—the sap—of the 
rubber tree, from simple beginnings. We are not 
concerned here with an artificial rubber, something 
that can be used as a rubber substitute. Synthetic 
rubber has the same relation to natural rubber as 
synthetic indigo to natural indigo. 

The story is well known how synthetic indigo re- 
placed the natural indigo and released thousands of 
acres of land in India and elsewhere for the cultiva- 
tion of foodstuffs which were otherwise used for 
growing the indigo plant. 

Synthetic rubber has not the same relation to natu- 
ral rubber as rayon has to silk. Rayon is not syn- 
thetic silk but merely a man-made product built up 
from cellulose. It does not really take the place of 


largely during the next few years will depend to a 
great degree on the attitude of the British authorities 
who control the output of rubber from the Malay and 
Ceylon plantations. 

If the price of rubber, that is, plantation rubber, is 
kept at its present artificial height, if the production 
of the plantation continues to be cut down in order 
to maintain a high price for rubber, there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that a synthetic rubber in- 
dustry can well arise and build its structure on these 
economic conditions. Synthetic rubber might well be 
made to compete with natural rubber under the pres- 
ent price conditions (provided, of course, that all the 
technical problems had been solved), and the clear; 
headed student of economic affairs can well see that 
once an industry is founded and its initial difficulties 
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have been surmounted, its business established, its 
product recognized for its true value, it becomes in- 
trenched in so strong a position that it cannot be re- 
moved therefrom except at great cost to him who at- 
tempts such an undertaking. 

Thus if the rubber industry, as controlled by British 
interests, persists in its present attitude, it might well 
be that synthetic rubber will become a well-known 
commodity within a few years. What the natural 
rubber interests will do to prevent the loss of their 
market may not make much difference if the syn- 
thetic industry is allowed to develop until it attains 
a strong position. 


Strong Potential Position 


This is, in fine, the economic status of synthetic 
rubber. It has no importance at the present time and 
the automobile industry is not now purchasing tires 
and the like manufactured from synthetic rubber. 
But it has a strong potential position and it might de- 
velop into a big thing. 

It is thus understandable that the history of syn- 
thetic rubber has been principally of a technical na- 
ture up to the present time. It has been a live sub- 
ject in the rubber industry for many years. Many 
investigations and experimental studies have been 
made on rubber and the possibilities of making it 
synthetically and on the properties of the synthetic 
rubber itself ever since Faraday, the great English 
chemist and physicist, determined the composition of 
rubber in 1826. He found it to be a comparatively 
simple substance, namely a hydrocarbon with the for- 
mula C,H. 

This was by far the most important step that has 
ever been made in the synthesis of rubber, for this 
formula for rubber has withstood the severest tests 
and today forms the basis on which rubber is synthe- 
sized. Faraday showed the rubber men what rubber 
really is, and of course it is a much more simple task 
to synthesize a product when its exact composition is 
known than to attempt to make substances which are 
more or less similar to it and always fall far short of 
the goal due to lack of knowledge of the exact compo- 
sition of the product. The chemistry of cotton, of 
wood, of paper has always been uncertain, due to the 
impossibility of writing an exact formula for cellulose. 
Whatever has been the success of synthetic rubber 
is mainly due to the availability of an accurate for- 
mula for the gum. 

The history of synthet- 
ic rubber after Faraday 
simply became 
an attempt to 
discover that 
rubber would 
yield on being 
broken down 
by heating in 
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sealed tubes and then to build up the gum again from 
these decomposition products. It was found that the 
principal product was isoprene, a member of the ter- 
series of hydrocarbons. The substance turpentine 
was then found to be closely related to isoprene and 
in fact to rubber itself. Thus one of the early inves- 
tigators allowed a bottle containing turpentine to 
stand in contact with a substance whose nature he 
did not know at the time, but which must have been 
metallic sodium or sodamide. He was surprised to 
find after some time that the turpentine had turned 
into a gummy substance which had some of the prop- 
erties of rubber. It is the irony of research that he 
then spent the rest of his life trying in vain to dis- 
cover what happened. 

Both British and German chemists have done a great 
deal of work on synthetic rubber. Strange and Gra- 
ham started exhaustive researches in 1909, patents 
were taken out and an intensive campaign was planned 
and undertaken which finally led to the development 
of butadiene rubber; that is, a rubber which is syn- 
thesized from the hydrocarbon, butadiene. The his- 
tory of synthetic rubber also contains some very re- 
markable examples of coincidence in research. The 
same results were obtained both in various labora- 
tories in England and in Germany. Patent suits 
were inevitable and even today it is not just clear 
to whom credit should be given for the first develop- 
ments in synthesizing rubber. While considerable 
experimentation was carried out in England on this 
problem, English capitalists and business men were 
not favorably inclined toward synthetic rubber ven- 
tures and hence the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
on a commercial scale has not progressed very far 
at all in England up to the present time. 

Synthetic rubber met with more success both in 
Germany and Russia where its manufacture was car- 
ried out on a technical scale. The shortage of rubber 
during the war was a very pertinent factor in the 
development of synthetic rubber in Germany, and 
fairly large quantities were manufactured. However 
it was found that synthetic rubber, as it was made in 

those days and in fact as made 
> today, could not be used in place 
= 24 of soft rubber but only in place 
of hard rubber. The battery 
jars in submarines and cther 
parts of ma- 
chines’ and 
equipment of 
military nature 
were manufac- 
tured from syn- 
thetic hard rub- 
ber and the re- 
sults appeared 
to be satisfac- 
tory. 
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One of the various native 
methods of smoking rub- 
ber. Sketched from photo- 
graph) 
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We may just say a word about the history of syn- 
thetic rubber in this country. The first time that 
American chemists say synthetic rubber was when the 
German chemist, Duisberg, exhibited samples of it 
at the meetings of the Eighth International Congress 
of Applied Chemistry which was held in this country. 
Since then, and particularly during the war, the inter- 
est in synthetic rubber has lagged in this country, 
but recently, and due to the rise in price of natural 
rubber within recent years, as has been explained 
above, American chemists have become rather 
strongly interested in the possibility of synthesizing 
rubber by a commercial process. Today it is safe 
to say that many chemists are working on this prob- 
lem, but what the future holds for it cannot be fore- 
told any more accurately than one can tell what the 
result of any research will be. 


Methods of Synthesizing 


We have said much about synthesizing rubber and 
nothing at all as to how it is done. It will be inter- 
esting briefly to review the various processes that 
have been recommended and used for this purpose. 
The essential condition in any synthesis is to have 
available a plentiful supply of the starting material. 
If that substance is rare or high-priced or hard to get, 
there is no use in breaking one’s head over the de- 
tails of a synthesis dependent on it. It stands to 
reason that such a process can never be worked on a 
commercial scale. Thus the first condition in the 
synthesis of rubber was to find the parent hydrocar- 
bon, that is, the starting substance from which syn- 
thetic rubber could be prepared. The second step 
was to synthesize the rubber from this hydrocarbon. 
This process is called polymerization, for the reason 
that the molecules of the original substance are made 
to aggregate together to form the larger and heavier 
rubber molecule. 


Three starting substances have been suggested and 
used in the synthesis of rubber. These have no com- 
mon names but must be called by their chemical 
names, isoprene, methylisoprene and butadiene. They 
are all hydrocarbons. 


Isoprene is obtained by the destructive distillation 
of rubber and of turpentine as well, and it was imme- 
diately suggested that turpentine was a suitable raw 
material for making synthetic rubber. This sub- 
stance has actually been prepared from turpentine, 
but the latter product is self-evidently not a suitable 
raw material on which a commercial synthetic process 
can be based. It is too high in price. However, 
isoprene can be obtained from the hydrocarbons that 
are contained in petroleum, which is a much cheaper 
and more plentiful raw material than turpentine. 
But even in this case, as the automotive engineer will 
agree, the petroleum industry likely is in no position 
to supply a constant yearly demand of hundreds of 
thousands of tons of petroleum hydrocarbons for con- 
version into synthetic rubber, if a commercial in- 
dustry were really developed. It is also possible to 
prepare isoprene from starch which is possessed of 
all the essential characteristics of a starting sub- 
stance for this synthesis. 


On the other hand, methylisoprene is a substance 
that can be used to greater advantage as a starting 
point in the synthesis of rubber. Plentiful supplies 
of this substance can be had, due to the reason that it 
can be manufactured from coal, or rather from’ ace- 
tone which is derived from coal through cyanamid. 
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The raw material in this case is plentiful and fulfills 
all the requirements. 

Butadiene, the third substance, is a gas at ordinary 
temperatures and pressures. It can be obtained from 
the products that result from the cracking of petro- 
leum. It can also be prepared from alcohol (that is, 
ethyl alcohol) and acetaldehyde. 

The difficulties of making synthetic rubber must 
now be apparent to the reader for it is not only nec- 
essary to synthesize the raw material but also to 
prepare the latter itself. In fact the latter problem 
often presents more difficulties than the former. 
Nevertheless, rubber has been synthesized and while 
the process is not yet a commercial success and the 
use of synthetic rubber has not yet become extensive 
and may never become so, the work of all these in- 
vestigators has been of considerable value in other 
ways, not only to the rubber industry but to other 
industries as well. 

It has been stated that the technical details of the 
synthesis of rubber have been well worked out. This 
is true, but the product that is obtained, although 
chemically like natural rubber, does not act like the 
same product. If synthetic rubber is really to take 
the place of natural rubber, it must first possess the 
same qualities and good properties of the average 
natural rubber; in the second place it must be at 
least as uniform in composition as natural rubber; 
and, third, a point discussed previously, it must be 
made at a price that can compete with natural rubber. 

Synthetic rubber is not the same as natural rubber. 
Why this is so is a much mooted question but it is a 
fact that the good properties of natural rubber, which 
is the prime reason for the remarkable development of 
this substance, are lacking or present only in lesser 
degree in synthetic rubber. It must be remembered 
that natural rubber occurs as globules of gum, in 
colloidal solution, in latex, the sap of the rubber tree, 
mixed with proteins and resins. It has been very 
clearly determined that these proteins and resins 
are most important in making it possible to obtain a 
vulcanizate of the proper qualities. Synthetic rubber 
does not contain these resins and proteins and hence 
this is probably the reason why it does not vulcanize 
as well as natural rubber. 


Plasticity is Lacking 


The plasticity of the crude rubber, and the latent 
properties of high abrasive resistance and elasticity, 
which are developed by vulcanization, are the prin- 
cipal characteristics of rubber. Synthetic rubber does 
not possess these properties to the same degree as 
natural rubber. It cannot be worked as well as natu- 
ral rubber due to its lesser plasticity. 

The chemist has of course a way of getting around 
difficulties and it is not impossible that these diffi- 
culties may be overcome, but it must be pointed out 
that they are by no means simple obstacles. Some 
good work has been done along these lines in the de- 
velopment of what are known as elasticators, sub- 
stances which when added to the synthetic rubber 


‘improve its qualities, but much still remains to be 


done. 

It has also been claimed that it will be a difficult 
matter to manufacture synthetic rubber of uniform 
quality due to the difficulty of controlling the poly- 
merization of the isoprene and the like. This would 
of course give a product of varying quality but it does 
not appear so troublesome a detail to solve as the 
improvement of properties of the vulcanized product.. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Would Longer Discounts 
Help the Dealers? 


PLENTY of talk about dealer 
discounts going around just 
about this time. Everybody 
knows that a majority of deal- 
ers have had a hard time mak- 
ing ends meet in the last year 
or so, and a desire on their part 
for longer discounts is more or 
less natural. Whether or not 
the dealer’s problem would be 
made any easier by such a 
move, however, is at least prob- 
lematical. We talked with one 
important factory executive 
during the New York show who 
previously has had a long ex- 
perience as a dealer and dis- 
tributor and who has a sympa- 
thy with the retailer’s point of 
view far above the average. 
He said that after all, he 
couldn’t for the life of him find 
it possible to justify larger 
dealer discounts so long as 
dealers already were giving 
away part of that discount 
which they have. There are 
some dealers who feel the same 
way about it, as a matter of 
fact. It does seem to us that 
longer discounts would not 
strike very close to any funda- 
mental remedy for the prob- 
lems which confront the manu- 
facturer and dealer today. 


& * 


A Dealer Dinner 
That Hit the Bull’s-Eye 


UCH has been written about 
new standards in motor 

car values, but it remained for 
Graham-Paige to set a new 
standard in automobile show 
dealer ‘luncheons. The New 
York gathering held by the Gra- 
ham brothers during show week 
gave the banquet-hardened con- 
ductor of this page the greatest 
thrill he has had in years. From 





beginning to end, the meeting 
was carried out in a single psy- 
chological tone; it had life, vig- 
or and color, at the same time 
preserving a marked atmos- 
phere of dignity, stability, pow- 
er. We have talked quite a 
little now and then about the 
need for what might be called 
better stage-management in au- 
tomotive meetings of various 
kinds. We never knew definite- 
ly just exactly and specifically 
what it was that seemed to be 
needed; suddenly about the 
middle of the Graham-Paige 
luncheon it dawned on us that 
this was “IT.” A 20th century, 
progressive, modern business 
meeting had been delicately, 
forcefully and powerfully dra- 
matized. Someone had done for 
a dealer luncheon everything 
that Max Reinhardt had done 
for the theatre. We were at- 
tending a moving business dra- 
ma rather than any mere deal- 
er luncheon. 


* * * 


Everything 
in Harmony 


T wasn’t just that public fig- 

ures like Gene Tunney and 
Knute Rockne made talks; nor 
that the decorations and light- 
ing effects were pleasing; nor 
that a special Paige-Graham 
March had been written by Ar- 
thur Pryor and phonograph rec- 
ords of it were distributed af- 
terwards; nor that each of the 
Graham brothers talked brief- 
ly and effectively; nor that the 
whole thing ran off like clock- 
work. It wasn’t any of these— 
yet it was all of them. The 
meeting was a complete unit in 
every way, symbolizing and il- 
lustrating the idea of unity of 
purpose which was stressed by 
the speakers. The achievement 
of this meeting—as near as we 


know how to express its effect 
—was the creation of an ab- 
stract mental entity in the 
minds of 1200 men by means of 
a nice coordination and presen- 
tation of a number of concrete 
events, effective lighting and 
decorations and coordinated 
talks. Everything from the 
hangings on the walls to the 
ideas expressed in the individ- 
ual talks was in harmony with 
an obviously predetermined 
purpose. It seems to us to have 
been demonstrated that modern 
business—its ideas as well as 
its ideals—can successfully and 
effectively be dramatized. 


Pertinent Facts 
for the Motorist 


AMITILE pamphlet issued 

by the N.A.C.C., listing 
facts pertinent to show time, in- 
forms us among other things 
that if Central Park were a lake 
of gasoline 15 feet deep we 
would drain it in one year. 
That’s nothing—if it were a 
lake of synthetic gin we proba- 
bly would drain it in a week. 
The pamphlet also says that the 
automobilist makes his own 
time-table — which would be 
true enough if it weren’t for 
other automobilists. And then, 
too, the pamphlet urges that it 
is our duty to insist that our 
chauffeur obey the traffic regu- 
lations; it neglects to tell us 
how to get rich enough to af- 
ford a chauffeur, however, 
which is a vital omission. All 
of which is neither here nor 
there, as the pamphlet contains 
a lot of good, sound, construct- 
ive material about the automo- 
bile and its place in our mod- 
ern social and economic life. 
Long may its epigrams circu- 
late—N. G. S. 
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States Again Urged 70 Go Stow With 
Compulsory Insurance Laws 


Motor Vehicle Conference Committee still thinks more data 
should be obtained on subject. Views also given on 
motor vehicle taxation and regulation. 


"T cex Motor Vehicle Conference Committee has re- 
cently completed digests of certain phases of 
state motor vehicle laws and has published a 
number of booklets presenting these digests and sug- 
gestions, recommendations and policies of the Com- 
mittee in connection with them. There are four gen- 
eral subjects covered: (1) Special taxation of motor 
vehicles; (2) regulation of common carrier business; 
(3) restrictions on motor vehicle sizes, weights and 
speeds;:and (4) liability insurance. 

On the last subject the Committee sees no reason 
for changing its attitude of last year in recommending 
that more experience must be obtained from states 
where various forms of compulsory liability insurance 
are in force and to acquire more data relative to the 
need for such legislation before compulsory insurance 
measures should be enacted in other states. 


More Experience Needed 


Massachusetts is the only state in which all owners 
of privately operated motor vehicles are required to 
carry liability insurance. This measure became effec- 
tive only on Jan. 1, 1927, so that hardly enough time 
has elapsed to determine whether it has had the 
effects sought, namely, to provide monetary compen- 
sation for all injuries caused by motor vehicles and to 
prevent accidents. 

In five other New England States, modified forms 
of compulsory liability insurance have been enacted 
in which owners must take out insurance only when 
certain contingencies have arisen. In only one of 
these states—Connecticut—has the law been active more 
than a few months, so it is still uncertain what effect 
they will have upon the accident rate. 

The Committee emphasizes the point that compulsory 
insurance laws now in force do not guarantee compen- 
sation to a person injured by a motor vehicle. Unless 
settlement can be made outside of court, the injured 
person must still go through all the legal tangles of prov- 
ing his claim. All the insurance act promises is that if 
the injured person is given a judgment against a motor 
vehicle owner it will be paid, but it in no way makes it 
easier for him to prosecute his claim successfully. 

Without attempting to minimize the importance of 
the motor vehicle accident problem, the Committee be- 
lieves that until more testimony is available as to the 
effectiveness of compulsory liability insurance as an ac- 
cident deterrent and as to the present amount of uncom- 
pensated losses, the motor vehicle owners of the coun- 
try should not be saddled with a great expense for a 
service of doubtful value. 

In the matter of s’ui2 regulation of motor vehicle 
common carrier business the Committee reports that 
there are now 44 states which regulate passenger car- 





riers to a rather complete degree; 33 regulate property 
carriers, while in two other states the Public Utilities 
Commissions hold that they already have the power to 
regulate motor vehicle common carriers but so far have 
not seen fit to exercise it. 

State regulation is confined to intrastate activities 
following a Supreme Court decision that a state has no 
jurisdiction over operations which cross the state line. 
The Committee offers suggestions which it believes 
should be embodied in laws drafted to regulate common 
carriers. These suggestions are similar to those offered 
before and comprise six main subjects: 

1. Control over intrastate transportation should be 
exclusively in the hands of a state agency. 

2. Existing regulatory commissions or bodies should 
be utilized. 

3. Before being permitted to operate, an owner should 
receive a certificate of Public Convenience and Necessity 
and should take out; liability insurance. 

4. The regulatory bodies should be vested with the 
same powers they exercise in controlling other forms of 
public utilities. 

5. Taxes on motor vehicle common carriers should 
consist of those imposed upon all motor vehicles in 
that state and proper equitable franchise rights, 
provided that if the latter are imposed, an amount equiv- 
alent to those paid under the first item should be de- 
ducted. 

6. Steam railroads, trolleys, shipping companies and 
other public utilities should be permitted to acquire, own 
and operate motor vehicles in conjunction with their reg- 
ular lines of business. 

The total amount of taxes paid upon motor vehicles — 
during 1927, partly estimated, was $725,555,812. This 
includes Federal taxes of over $60,000,000; state taxes 
of $525,000,000 and municipal taxes of $15,000,000. Per- 
sonal property taxes of $125,000,000 make up the re- 
mainder of the sum paid into various official coffers by 
motor vehicle owners. 


Maintenance Comes First 


Adjustment of general and special motor vehicle tax- 
ation, the Committee believes, should be on the basis of 
use of motor funds for such highway improvements as 
do not constitute an unfair burden on the individual 
motorist. Within this limit funds received should be 
used for improvement of highways of general motor 
use and should be devoted first to maintenance cost. 
Surplus funds should be employed in paying part of all 
other costs of highways of general motor use or to de- 
fray all or part of the cost of bonds issued to expedite 
construction of desirable motor highways. 

The state should be the sole taxing agency. Taxes 
should be simple in form and equitable in distribution. 
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No highway should be improved in excess of its earn- 
ing capacity. All money raised by motor vehicle taxa- 
tion should be placed in the care of and expended by the 
State Highway Department. Cost of building and main- 
taining highways should be distributed equitably among 
the following in relation to the benefits derived: Society 
in general; definite groups of society; property served; 
road users. 

The above suggestions are some of those presented in 
the Committee’s list of sound and equitable principles 
to control taxation for motor vehicles. Following them 
is a summary, by states, of the various taxes and fees 
now imposed upon motor vehicles. 

In the fourth booklet, on state restrictions on motor 
vehicle sizes, weights and speeds, the Committee pre- 
sents a summary of present restrictions imposed by the 
various states and also suggests specific recommenda- 
tions for such restrictions which are generally identical 
with those made public last year. 





German “* Facts and Figures” 


HE German Automobile Manufacturers Association 

(Reichsverband der Automobil-Industrie E.V., Ber- 
lin W-8, Unter den Linden 12/13) has issued a Facts 
and Figures of the Automobile Industry (Tatsachen 
und Zahlen aus der Kraftfahrzeug-Industrie). It con- 
tains a considerable amount of well-arranged statisti- 
cal material, including production figures of the German 
automobile industry and of the German tire industry, 
automobile registrations in Germany by districts and 
according to type and power, tire consumption of the 
automobile industry, fuel and oil consumption of auto- 
mobiles, number of bicycles in Germany, number of 
draft animals, world production of automobiles, world 
registration of passenger and commercial vehicles, Ger- 
man export trade in motor vehicles, German tariff du- 
ties on automobiles, automobile taxes in Germany and 
other countries, tax horse power formula in different 
countries, and average life of cars. 

Although the book under review is for the year 1927, 
the statistics regarding the Germany industry are only 
for 1925, and it is to be hoped that in future editions it 
will be found possible to give the data for the year pre- 
vious to that of publication. In 1925 the German motor 
car industry employed 86,642 persons, purchased raw 
materials and semi-manufactured articles to the value 
of 383,676,000 marks and paid wages and salaries to 
the amount of 178,180,000 marks. During the same 
year the industry produced 48,783 motorcycles, 38,988 
passenger automobiles, 9364 delivery wagons and 
trucks, 7142 special vehicles (such as motor fire trucks) 
and 13,591 complete chassis. 





Machining Cooling Fins 


N interesting machining operation has recently been 
developed by a manufacturer of air-cooled air- 
plane engines. The new method completely machines 
the cooling fin on the outside of a cylinder from the 
solid in one operation and in eight and a half minutes, 
which is about three times as fast as any previous 
method employed. 

The machine used is a Fay automatic lathe, made 
by Jones & Lamson, which is fitted with a front tool 
carriage and two back arms. The front carriage is 
equipped with parting tools while the back arms are 
equipped with facing tools, one set for facing the right 
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Fay automatic lathe set up for machining airplane 
cylinder cooling fins showing the two back bars carry- 
ing facing tools 


hand and the other set for facing the left hand faces 
of the tapered fins. 

In operation the tools on the two back arms follow 
directly behind those on the front carriage and over- 
take them at the end of the operation, finishing the 
radii in the bottom of the grooves between the fins. 

The taper movement is given to the back bars by a 
ring cam on the bar which moves the bars endwise as 
they are fed into the work. This operation constitutes 
the first time that the upper back bar has been used 
on a Fay lathe and, in connection with an auxiliary 
lower bar which may also be used, provides facilities 
for cutting simultaneously with four different sets of 
tools. 





Pullmore Industrial Clutch 


HE ROCKFORD DRILLING MACHINE CO., 

i. Rockford, Ill., has brought out the Pullmore indus- 

trial clutch, a new product which is compact, easy to 

operate and has a high work factor. The clutch is of 

the multiple-disk type and is made in six standard sizes 

ranging from 2 to 25 hp. at 500 r.p.m., and from % to 
21% in. shaft diameter. 

Either single or double types are available and they 
are furnished to run dry or in oil. The work factor em- 
ployed is 16, which means that any clutch will pull, 
without slipping, 16 times its rated capacity. 

To pull the rated capacities only a very light pressure 
is required with very small throw. Adjustments are 
easily made by lifting a flat spring and turning a 
notched collar. The clutch is made entirely of steel, 
hardened and ground, and is very compact. 





T a recent meeting of the Brennkrafttechnische 
Gesellshaft (Society for Fuel Power Engineer- 
ing), Dr. Bronn of the-Rombach Steel Works, referred 
to the use of methane as an automobile fuel. Methane 
is obtained in large quantities as a by-product in the 
production of nitrogen from coke oven gas. There 
are no material difficulties connected with its applica- 
tion as motor -fuel. 
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Out of Prope/ler Shatts 


Problem of producing perfectly balanced shafts is solved by 
interesting production processes developed by Spicer 
Co. Tube is automatically welded to joint parts. 


By K. W. Stillman 


that should be free from unpleasant and dangerous 

vibration at high speed, the Spicer Mfg. Co. has fol- 
lowed the plan of making each unit of the shaft assem- 
bly a part balanced by itself. This was relatively easy 
to accomplish with the joint parts, which could be ma- 
chined all over, but a real difficulty was experienced in 
trying to provide a perfectly balanced shaft. 

The only material available for shafts in 1924, when 
the company began its experiments, was seamless steel 
tubing which, as is well known, is produced by drawing 
a pierced billet of steel over a floating mandrel. Varia- 
tion in pulling strain, in the structure of the steel being 
drawn, and many other causes result in more or less 
uneven walls for such tubes, in spite of very careful 
control of manufacturing operations. 

In 1924, the very best seamless tubing possible to 
obtain was purchased with the provision that variations 
in wall thickness up to 8 per cent of the total might be 
expected. While this represented an excellent .result in 
seamless tubing manufacture, it was believed that some- 
thing better might be developed for propeller shaft 
work. In a 2 in. tube with 0.095 in. wall, an 8 per cent 
variation would mean that the wall on one side of the 
tube might be 0.087 in. thick and .103 in. on the other. 
In the average length of shaft this variation would re- 
sult in an unbalanced moment of about 4 oz.-in. 

With the cooperation of the Mohegan Tube Co., of 
Brooklyn, a method of making a welded tube from strip 
steel was finally developed and has been used with suc- 
.cess for three years, and propeller shafts of welded steel 


T its attempts to provide propeller shaft assemblies 





Fig. 1. Hydraulic press employed to force propeller 
shaft tubes over pilots on joint fittings 


have been installed on about one million automobiles. 

In the production of welded tubes, a billet of steel, of 
the proper constitution to provide the necessary charac- 
teristics, is first passed through strongly built flat rolls 
until it is about twice its final gage thickness. Then 
it is annealed, pickled and reduced to gage by cold roll- 
ing mills which permit very accurate control of sheet 
thickness and physical properties. 





Fig. 2. Automatic welding machine which are welds 
both joints to the tube simultaneously 


Finished strips are wound into rolls which are care- 
fully wrapped to protect them from injury until they 
are placed in the tube making machine. This is a very 
unusual machine which receives strip steel in rolls at 
one end and turns out at the other end finished tubes 
cut to length. It was designed and built by the Mohe- 
gan Tube Co. 

The strip steel first passes through a series of form- 
ing rolls which, step by step, change it into a circular 
form and size it properly. As soon as it receives the 
proper shape it is fed through a device which brings the 
upturned edges of the strip opposite one another and at 
a uniform distance apart. 

Immediately afterward the rolled strip passes through 
a continuous butt welding operation which securely 
welds the edges together. The edges of the strip are 
forced together under pressure and a heavy electric 
current passing across the electrodes through the steel 
fuses the edges together and upsets them to a consid- 
erable extent. 
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Fig. 3. Machine for torque testing assembled pro- 


peller shafts 


Directly after leaving 
the welding station, and 
while the metal surround- 
ing the weld is still hot, 
the tube passes through a 
device which flattens out 
the upset and returns the 
tube to its proper shape. 
This particular job is per- 
formed so that it is quite 
impossible to tell by feel 
alone on what part of the 
tube the weld has been 
made. Only the discolora- 
tion of the metal indicates 
its location. 

Following this opera- 
tion the tube passes through another series of rollers 
which finish-size and shape it so it will be accurate in 
ail its dimensions. Cutting off is done by means of a 
flying saw similar to that used in steel mills. The saw, 
of the rotating type, is mounted on a movable carriage 
through which the finished tube passes. 

Testing of the finished tubes was considered a very 
important item, since a slight flaw in the weld might 
easily yield under the strains imposed upon the tube in 
operation. Regular torque tests were given but they 
were not considered sufficient to test the welds properly. 
After some experimentation Spicer developed a hy- 
draulic testing method which has given excellent results. 


Fig. 4. 


Pressure Tests are Made 


A series of tests were run on various sized tubes to 
discover the maximum amount of pressure they could 
withstand, and service tests were made at pressures just 
below these. For example, one tube may be tested at 
4500 lb. p. sq. in. internal pressure, at which it must 
show no indications of weakness, but if the pressure 
were raised to 5000 the tube would swell up like a bal- 
loon. Such tests on every length of tube have elimi- 
nated failures from defective welds and also, of course, 
have detected weak spots in the metal. 

The next problem was to devise a method of fasten- 
ng the tubes to the joint fittings in such a way that 
all units, which are in balance themselves, will also bal- 

nce in the assembly. This is done by placing the tube 
over a pilot, which is a part of the joint fittings, and 
arc-welding it in place. 

This method has been very successful, due mainly 
‘o the very close limits maintained on size of the tube 
and wall thickness. Fig. 1 shows the hydraulic press 





Balancing propeller shaft assemblies on a 
Tinius Olsen balancing machine 
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used to force the tubes over the pilots on the joint 
fittings. 

The welding operation is performed on both ends of 
the tube simultaneously and is entirely automatic, so 
that the personal element has been eliminated. The as- 
sembled shaft is placed on centers in a machine such 
as that shown in Fig. 2. General Electric automatic 
arc welding heads are attached in the proper positions 
above the points of weld on the tube. 


Machine Inclosed 


The welding machine is inclosed so that light from 
the welding arcs will not bother the operator or others 
in the room, while a small door is provided in front for 
placing and removing work. 

When the door is closed a starting button is pushed. 
This actuates cams which bring the ends of the welding 
wires in the proper positions above the points of weld, 
and a contact switch 
starts both arcs operat- 
ing. The arc is carried 
through about 1.1 revolu- 
tion and js then broken 
gradually by cam move- 
ments which pull the arc 
away from the work, at 
such a speed that deep 
craters in the work are 
avoided. 

After the welding oper- 
ation the completed shafts. 
are carried through a 
series of tests to insure a 
proper finished product. 
The first of these is a 





Fig. 5. High-speed shafts are given a whip test at 
speeds up to 5000 r.p.m. 


torque test, illustrated in Fig. 3, in which the welds 
connecting the joints to the tube are tested to a point 
close to the elastic limit of the set and one which is 
many times the greatest stress which can be detained in 
service. 

The assembly is next straightened to close limits and 
sent to balancing machines which check and correct any 
unbalance in the set. An Olsen balancing machine used 
for this purpose is shown in Fig. 4. 

Certain high-speed shafts are also given a whip test 
on the machine shown in Fig. 5, where they are run at 
speeds up to 5000 r.p.m. A final check is made for noise 
by running the assembly in a quiet room to determine 
if there is any looseness to cause noisy operation. 
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New Long Clutch is Mechanically 
Cushioned and Damped 


Important feature of design is that frictional absorption 
characteristics can be varied in assembling process. 
Already adopted by several car manufacturers. 


| 
+ 


URING the past two 
1) years or so it has be- 

come customary to 
provide the driven member 
of single - plate clutches 
with an insert of rubber- 
ized fabric, which has been 
found to eliminate trou- 
blesome noises in the trans- 
mission. These inserts ac- 
complish their object, but 
there are some disadvan- 
tages connected with their 
use, and this gave rise to a 
desire for a mechanical 
equivalent. The points in 
favor of such a mechani- 
cal equivalent may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Rubber in the fabric 
disk may eventually 
be affected by the 
presence of oil and 
dirt in the clutch housing. 

2. The relation of cushioning and damping actions 
is not readily variable in the rubber disk type. 

3. A mechanical action is more desirable for 

- engines developing high torque, as an addi- 
tional safety factor, especially in view of (2). 

After considerable experimental work on all kinds 

of powerplants, the Long Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., de- 
veloped a mechanical action which appears to solve the 
problem and which has been adopted by a number of 
passenger car manufacturers for their 1928 models. 
This clutch was illustrated and described in connection 
with the new Chrysler “80” in our issue of Nov. 26, 
1927. 
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plate. 


Special Lining Developed 


Considerable work had to be done in developing a 
type of fabric friction lining suitable for use in this 
torsional vibration damping mechanism; it was desir- 
able to obtain a lining whose friction of rest and 
friction of motion were nearly equal, since otherwise 
it would be impossible to adjust a clutch under static 
conditions so that it would function as desired when 
there is relative motion between hub and plate. A 
molded composition lining was developed which has 
this characteristic. 

A major feature in this design of clutch driven plate 
mounting is that frictional absorption characteristics 
can be varied in the assembling process. It is therefore 
possible to use the same design and size of clutch plate 
on cars having different torsional vibration character- 


Hysteresis curve of Long friction-damped clutch 

The area of the loop represents the energy 

converted into heat by friction during one complete 
period of vibration 







istics by merely varying 
either the adjustment of 
the spring load on the fric- 
tion lining, the weight of 
the cushion drive springs, 
or both. In practice this 
is done at the clutch plant 
of the Long Mfg. Co. Tests 
are first run on the cars in 
question to determine their 
vibration periods in rela- 
tion to engine torque. Each 
clutch plate for this car is 
then set with the desired 
deflection, held to close 
limits, at the determined 
torque value. This is done 
by rigidly clamping the 
clutch hub and applying 
the measured torque load 
to the assembled clutch 
plate by means of an ar- 
rangement similar to a 
scale, measuring the difference in deflection under in- 
creasing and decreasing torque at this torque point 
by micrometer dial gages reading in thousandths of an 
inch. If necessary, adjustment is made by loosening or 
tightening nuts on the spring loaded bolts, all of the 
three nuts equally. 


In the double plate clutch as illustrated in the de- 
scription of the Studebaker eight-cylinder car in our 
Jan. 7 issue, the arrangement is quite similar. The cen- 
ters of the two driven plates are not moved relatively to 
the central driving plate between them, the engaging 
and disengaging action between the two being due to 
the spring leaf type of construction of the driven plates. 


This design lends itself more readily than the normal 
two-plate or multiple-disk design to the application of 
the torsional vibration elimination mechanism. In the 
latter it would be necessary to have several of the 
mechanisms. In the Long double-plate clutch the spring 
cushioned drive is located between 'the drive plates. The 
mounting differs only in that, instead of bosses, as 
on the single plate type, a beam type mounting is used 
for the spring stops on the driven plates, the beam 
being fastened in one driven plate and floating in the 
other, the floating end being square. Of course, there 
is a slight sliding action between this end of the “beam” 
and the plate in question, during engagement and dis- 
engagement, but it is claimed that tests show the wear 
to be negligible. 

The fact that it would be extremely difficult for the 
average service station to properly adjust a clutch plate 
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damper following disassembly for any reason, has led 
the Long Mfg. Co. to adopt a flat rate charge for com- 
plete driven plate assembly replacement, by which a 
new driven plate already adjusted is installed if for any 
reason a disassembly of this unit would otherwise be 
necessary, as for replacing the lining, etc. These clutch 
plate replacements are marketed through the dealer or- 
ganization of the manufacturers of cars using this 
design of clutch. 

While at the present time these clutches are used in 
passenger cars only, the Long Mfg. Co. is now ready 
to apply the mechanism also to commercial units, 
notably buses, in which the elimination of trans- 
mission noises is beginning to be an important problem. 

It is quite probable, however, that the rubber clutch 
insert disk will be retained on some of the smaller pas- 
senger cars, since on these the variations in torque are 
not so pronounced, and the lower cost, of course, will be 
an influential factor in their retention. 





Westinghouse Vacuum Brake 
Made in "T heee Sizes 


HE Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Automotive 

Brake Division, Pittsburgh, Pa., has placed on the 
market a power brake based on the vacuum principle. 
The company is American licensee under the Dewandre 
patents and the brake is similar in some respects to that 
described in Automotive Industries of March 25, 1926. 
A number of changes in design have been made, how- 
ever, by the Westinghouse company, and the brake 
equipment will be turned out in three sizes, with 
brake cylinders of 414, 5 and 6 in. diameter, for 
use on passenger cars, large passenger cars and 
light trucks, and heavier trucks up to 3-ton capacity. 
For trucks of more than 3 tons the company will build 
only air brake equipment. 

Sectional views of the equipment as designed by 
Westinghouse are reproduced herewith. One of the 
improvements introduced consists in the provision of 
an air filter of pulled curled hair, the same as used 
with Westinghouse air brakes. This prevents the in- 
gress of dust and dirt and consequent wear of working 
parts. 

In the new design a straight pull is obtained from 
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the pedal through the mechanism within the brake cyl- 
inder housing to the brake rod by means of offset 
clevises. Rubber boots are provided on both of the 
rods entering this housing, to keep out dirt. Instead 
of using metal packing rings, the Westinghouse com- 
pany uses a leather cup on the aluminum alloy piston, 
this being packed with grease. This method of lubri- 
cation made superfluous the connection from the at- 
mospheric valve of the brake cylinder to the engine 
crankcase for lubrication purposes, and this has been 
dispensed with. 

As was pointed out in our previous description, about 
one-quarter of the brake operating effort is supplied by 
the operator and the rest is obtained from the vacuum 
in the manifold. Thus the braking effect is at all 
times directly proportional to the pedal pressure exerted 
by the operator. This brake appears as standard equip- 
ment on Chandler 1928 cars, as reported in our issue of 
Dec. 31. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company also plans to 
sell this brake equipment through dealers and service 
stations for application to cars already in the hands of 
the public. 





““Fleetarrow” Introduced 


NEW six-cylinder, 114 to 2 ton fast delivery truck 
called the Fleetarrow has been announced by 
Pierce-Arrow. Standard wheelbase is 140 in., while 
two others—160 and 180 in.—are optional at extra cost. 
The L-head, six-cylinder engine is 314 by 5 in., and 
develops 70 hp. Three-speed transmission, full-float- 
ing, spiral bevel rear axle and four-wheel, internal 
mechanical brakes are employed. The front axle is 
a reverse Elliott type I-beam. The heat-treated pressed- 
steel frame is 75g in. deep, with 4 in. flanges and is 
of 3/16 in. material. 

Long semi-elliptic springs are used, 38 by 2 in. in 
front and 56 by 214 in. at the rear. Pneumatic tires 
are standard, 32 by 6 front and 34 by 7 rear or 32 by 
6 dual. 





Graham Road Builder 


TWO-TON road builder chassis with six-cylinder 

engine, four-speed transmission, three optional 

rear axle ratios and four- 

wheel Lockheed hydraulic 

brakes has been added to the 

Graham Brothers line. The 

ecto 3%, by 4% in. engine is the 

fies. gtgpenr Pie same as that used in the two- 

- brake ton standard model and is 

provided with electric starter 

and generator as standard 
equipment. 

The unit transmission has a 
reduction in low gear of 6.5 to 
1. The spiral bevel gear rear 
axle has a straddle mounted 
pinion and dual Timken roller 
bearings at the wheels. Steer- 
ing is by cam and lever type 
gear. Pneumatic tires, 32 by 
6 in. front and 34 by 7 in. 
rear, are standard. Wheel- 
base is 114in. Rated speed is 
35 m.p.h. Two standard dump 
bodies, gravity and hydrau- 
lic, are offered. 


Sectional views of 
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Leaching the Curbstone 
Dealers” of India to 
Sell Automobiles 


Organizing for sales of automotive products in 
foreign countries ts dificult job owing to 
handicaps of distance and habits. 


By Harry Tipper 


General Sales Manager, General Motors Export 


HAVE been very much interested, since I entered 
I the export business, in the fundamental similarity 

in merchandising requirements everywhere in the 
world, and also in the fundamental similarity in the 
habits of thinking about business all over the world. 

The difference is more largely in degree than any- 
thing else. Consequently, the really important part of 
our work from an organization standpoint is in measur- 
ing the degrees of difference in the habit of thinking 
and in estimating the rate of progress that can be ex- 
pected in changing over those degrees of habit until 
they represent about the normal we require in our busi- 
ness. 

In the United States the habits of the dealer in the 
automotive business were created along with the busi- 
ness. This business was pretty nearly created out of 
the whole cloth, and the individuals who comprise it 
assembled themselves together from all sorts of places, 
and the habits grew.with the business. But in the 
countries we are dealing with that is not the case. The 
habits of doing business are their old habits of business. 
They have simply transferred those habits over to the 
new product. 

We must, therefore, consider that fundamental differ- 
ence in the strategy of our 


United States we never have to begin a subject at 
the beginning, or end it at the end. The correspond- 
ence is always preceded by an assumption arising out 
of the common understanding of practice. You can al- 
ways assume that the man knows a lot about what you 
are talking about, to begin with, and you do assume 
that intuitively in the correspondence. In the second 
place, it is preceded by interview and conference, and 
succeeded by interview and conference. It is added to 
by telephone conversation. So that, after all, your cor- 
respondence represents an interim memorandum of the 
high spots that you really covered in conference. Par- 
ticularly is that true in sales work. 

You cannot confer with your dealers abroad, you 
cannot telephone them, and you have not many mails. 
Therefore, it is necessary to begin at the beginning 
with correspondence, and to end at the end, and actually 
to lay down the full information in the correspondence. 
Otherwise the man who knows little of our practice, 
whose technique is small, who may be working in a coun- 
try where there has been no mechanical labor required 
except the old-fashioned repairing of a solid wheel 
wagon, who must be taught from the very beginning 
what we require in service or in parts or in sales, who 

does not know what sales 





work; we have to change 


promotion means, and who 





habits that have been 
transferred to the sale of 
the new product and which 
threaten to resist the dis- 
tribution of the product. 
We have also to consider, 
in the organization work, 
the instrumentalities that 
we work with, and the 
weighing of the impor- 
tance of those. I have been 
impressed with the fact 
that in the ordinary busi- 


panying article. 


PEAKING before the Overseas Club at a 
meeting during the week of the New York 
Show, Mr. Tipper gave a broad picture of the 
present status and problems of automobile ex- 
porting. He found that conditions were gener- 
ally sound and the outlook promising, despite in- 
creased competition in the field. 
He took occasion to comment extensively upon that. 
merchandising practices in foreign markets and 
these comments are given in part in the accom- 


may have heard only 
vaguely about advertising, 
may not understand. 

We must give him clear- 
ly all the plans in each 
piece of correspondence. I 
have found it amazingly 
difficult to organize for 
I have found it an 
amazingly difficult thing 
to get men to sit down and 
actually say what is the 
beginning of a subject and 
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all the ground between those two points, without as- 
suming so much that the fellow at the other end has an 
awfully hard job trying to tackle it. 

The same thing is true with the other instrumentali- 
ties. I don’t think I should be wrong in saying that 85 
per cent of the momentum of a domestic sales program 
many times comes from the meetings that the sales 
manager has with his staff and with at least his prin- 
cipal field men. The job we have in export is to take 
what is left, which may be 15 or 20 per cent, and make 
it work 100 per cent on the problem. I have found that 
requires a considerable rearrangement in the funda- 
mental thinking of organization. 

There are other weighings that enter into it. In- 
formation is very fragmentary, the area of judgment 
required is greater. You cannot be opportunistic, be- 
cause if you try to meet the opportunity it is gone by 
before you can catch the fact that there was one. One 
sales manager in this country told me that he laid his 
plans for next month at his meeting of this month. 
That sort of thing is impossible in export. The whole 
strategy of sales planning and sales operation must be 
extended over a longer period of time, must carry a 
great deal more pioneer work, and must be at the same 
time so organized that, in the actual commitment of 
material and rearrangements of orders and inventory, 
you are never in any severe danger from an immediate 
economic change. 

Furthermore, we have been accustomed in domestic 
sales work to depend to a very considerable extent upon 
personal impressions of our dealers and the amount of 
sales momentum that they can initiate. We cannot rely 
upon that in export. Therefore, the capacity to take 
the fragmentary statistics, the slight indices of eco- 
nomic change, the capacity to weigh those with an im- 
partial knowledge of the atmosphere of the territory 
itself, translate them into forecasts of the business, and 
actual, desirable shipments into the territory, is a fun- 
damentally important element in controlling the situa- 
tion. 

The degree of difference between the traders in 
India, for instance, and the traders in the United States 
in their general method is such that we will have to 
struggle with it or find ourselves limited by it. If we 
leave these traders to improve themselves, we will find 
that they are incapable of developing as rapidly as the 
market requires. The native dealer cannot accumulate 
money to increase his business on his present method of 
conducting it. If the business grows we must get more 
of the same kind of dealer. 


Development Must be Speeded 


So we must develop into practical efficiency a distribu- 
tion system moving into better practices more rapidly 
than it is inclined to grow under ordinary circum- 
stances. I would like to point out that this requires 
thorough knowledge as to what are the really essential 
things in a distribution system. 

What is the first essential, for instance? A man 
brought up that interesting point to me not long ago 
in discussing a certain territory, where there are a 
large number of curbstone dealers, as we call them, 
without a place of doing business, but where we must 
encourage the best of these dealers to develop regular 
dealer businesses in the next five years, because we will 
need them in the growth of the business. The man 
asked me this question, “At what point would you start 
to develop a curbstone dealer into a real merchant?” 

That is a very interesting and a very practical ques- 
tion. We cannot wait for those men to find out where 
to start. We must show the best of them how to start 


EXPORT DEVELOPMENT 





developing, and so we must know very definitely what 
we need in a distribution system; what we need, first, 
and how it should be stepped along. That means an 
entirely new conception of dealer development and sales 
promotion work, and a very unusual definition of it. 
And I am very definitely of the opinion that the move- 
ment of automobiles around the world is not at present 
developing a distribution system rapidly enough to take 
care of the future load, and that we must intelligently 
aid in its growth. . 

Especially is this true as the export position in the 
automotive field in the future shows a market of im- 
mense potentiality, varying considerably in its digestive 
rate or speed of growth, one territory from the other, 
in which the future forecast of the market depends 
more upon the digestive rate than it does. upon the po- 
tential size. Because the potential size is large enough 
that we don’t need to consider its limitations at present. 





Centering Brake Drums 


T is always a difficult problem to assemble wheels 
so that brake drums are accurately centered. Slight 
variations in bolt hole locations or hub machining will 
throw the drum out of center sufficiently to make brake 
application uneven around the drum circumference. To 
overcome this difficulty, the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Co. reserves final machining of brake drums until after 





Machining brake drums after assembly on the wheels 
at Pierce-Arrow plant 


assembly on the wheels. The final operations are car- 
ried out on a standard lathe. The wheel assembly is 
mounted on a taper nut arbor placed between lathe 
centers and the final cut is taken, after which the drums 
are polished with emery cloth on the same operation. 
Limits by this means are held to .005 in. in out-of- 
round. 
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for Any Road Condition 


Driver able to regulate braking pressure for dry, wet or 
icy streets. Piston is operated by vacuum. 


By P. M. Heldt 


NEW vacuum _ servo 

A mechanism _ specially 
designed for the oper- 

ation of four-wheel brakes Diagrammatic 
has been developed by the eer yo ee 
Bragg-Kliesrath Corp. of of satve 
Long Island City, N. Y., 
which has been manvfactur- 
ing the B-K booster brake 
for more than three years. 

This new mechanism com- 
prises a cylinder with piston 
adapted to be operated by the 
vacuum in the inlet manifold, 
and a valve for controlling 
communication between the 
manifold and the vacuum 
cylinder. In addition there 
is a vacuum control device to be mounted on the 
dash, which furnishes an adjustment by means of which 
the maximum force of power application of the 
brakes can be limited accurately in accordance with the 
state of the roads. 

Referring to the accompanying illustrations, the vac- 
uum cylinder is carried on two trunnion levers extend- 
ing down from a cross shaft forming part of the link- 
age for the rear-wheel brakes. The cylinder, therefore, 
is not fixed to the car frame, but is movable, and its 
motion directly applies or releases the rear-wheel brakes. 
It will be seen that two of the three levers on the cross- 
shaft have links connected to them that connect to lev- 
ers on the brake shafts mounted on the rear axle. Ap- 
plication of the front-wheel brakes is effected by con- 
nection to the piston in the brake cylinder. 

An important part of the mechanism is the valve, of 
which an outside view and a diagrammatic sectional 
view are shown herewith. This valve has a two-part 
housing, and a steel diaphragm is fastened between the 
parts. This diaphragm divides the inside of the hous- 
ing into two compartments, but the diaphragm has holes 
in it through which the two communicate. The com- 
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partment on one side of the 
diaphragm is again divided 
into two spaces by an annu- 
lar wall cast in this part of 
the housing—a central space 
communicating with the vac- 
uum cylinder, and an annu- 
lar space surrounding the 
former and communicating 
-with the inlet manifold. 
Within the central space 
there is located a mushroom- 
shaped valve head, the stem 
of which connects directly 
to the brake pedal. Under 
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Recommended hook-up for brakes 





normal conditions—that is, 
SET TO CRETE § hee the beaks is “ell”—~—the 

valve head is held out of 
contact with the diaphragm by the brake retracting 
spring. Under these conditions the vacuum cylinder is 
in communication with the atmosphere through the con- 
trol valve (through the holes in the diaphragm and in 
the valve housing). 

Now assume that the driver presses on the pedal to 
apply the brakes. The first effect is to bring the valve 
head up against the diaphragm, thereby shutting off 
communication between the brake cylinder and the at- 
mosphere. Continued motion of the brake pedal causes 
the valve head to lift the diaphragm from its seat, 
thereby establishing communication between the inlet 
manifold and the brake cylinder. Air is then drawn 
from the cylinder into the-manifold, and the resulting 
excess pressure of the atmosphere against the outside 
surfaces of the piston and the cylinder head causes the 
piston to move further back into the cylinder, toward 
the head. Actually, since action and reaction are al- 
ways equal and opposite in direction, both the cylinder 
and the piston will move, the former applying the rear 
brakes and the latter the front ones. 

The piston is directly connected through the linkage 
shown in the “hook-up” diagram with the front brakes, 

and the force due to the differen- 
tial gaseous pressure on the 
= am brake cylinder piston is trans- 

@ mitted in toto to the front brakes. 
On the other hand, the reaction 
to the pressure, which is taken up 
by the cylinder head, is trans- 
mitted to the rear brakes. This, 
however, is not the only force ap- 
plied to the rear brakes. By ref- 
erence to the drawings it will be 
noticed that the control valve 
floats on the linkage, having no 
fixed support on the chassis frame. 
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Therefore, when the driver press- 
es with his foot on the brake 
pedal, this pressure, after mod- 
ification through the pedal lev- 
erage, is transmitted through 
the valve to the rear brake link- 
age, adding to the force derived 
from the brake cylinder. 

One of the desirable charac- 
teristics of all servo or power 
brakes, that of some degree of 
proportionality between the ped- 
al pressure and the force of brake 
application, is realized in the 
B-K safety servo brake, though 
the principle on which it is 
based is not readily under- 
stood and calls for some explanation. Assume that the 
driver presses the pedal forward to a certain definite 
point and stops there. Then, communication between 
the inlet manifold and the brake cylinder being estab- 
lished, air will be drawn out of the brake cylinder and 
the cylinder set in motion to apply the rear brakes. But 
it has been explained that the valve chamber incor- 
porated directly in the linkage of the rear brakes, and 
when these brakes go on, the valve housing moves. It 
moves in such a direction that the seat of the diaphragm 
approaches the diaphragm, with the result that when 
the tension in the linkage of the rear brakes has reached 
a certain value—depending on the point to which the 
pedal was moved—the seat comes up to the diaphragm 
and shuts off communication between the inlet manifold 
and the brake cylinder, the vacuum being held in the 
cylinder at the value reached at that moment. Conse- 
quently, to each position of the brake pedal corresponds 
a definite degree of vacuum in the brake cylinder and a 
definite tension in the linkage of the rear wheel brakes. 
The motion of the brake pedal, moreover, is propor- 
tional to the pressure exerted on the pedal. 


Front Brake Effect Limited 


When the operator moves the pedal so far that the 
diaphragm remains off the seat, the full vacuum of the 
inlet manifold is active in the brake cylinder, and the 
front-wheel brakes are then applied with the maximum 
force possible. The rear brakes are applied with a cor- 
responding force, but it is possible to apply them with 
still greater force by pressing harder on the pedal. Any 
additional pressure on the pedal beyond that required to 
just hold the diaphragm from its seat will not add to 
the force of application of the front brakes, but it will 
add progressively to the force of application of the rear 
brakes, the pressure of the brake pedal being trans- 
mitted by means of stops in the valve not shown in the 
illustrations. 

One of the advantages of this brake which is directly 
apparent is that it automatically proportions the force 
of brake application between the front and rear brakes. 
Wear of the brake linings is automatically compen- 
sated for by the piston moving further into the brake 
cylinder. 

Another interesting feature of the brake is its auto- 
matic compensation for any leakage of the valve. If 
there should be leakage of air into the cylinder when 
the brakes are applied, sufficient to cause their release, 
the valve housing will automatically move into the posi- 
tion for which there is communication between the 
source of vacuum and the brake cylinder, thereby reap- 
plying the brakes. On the contrary, should there be 
any leakage of air out of the cylinder (through the 
valve), causing the brakes to be applied more strongly, 
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Photographic view of brake cylinder, valve and connections 


there is a tendency for the control valve to move into 
the released position, in which the valve establishes com- 
munication from the brake cylinder to the atmosphere, 
releasing the brakes. Thus the brake is balanced, as it 
were, for any position of the pedal and any degree of 
application. 

The last item of the servo mechanism is the separate 
regulating device which goes on the dash and serves to 
regulate the limiting brake force available for different 
conditions of road surfaces such as dry, wet and icy. 
The indicator of this device on the instrument board 
has three sectors, a green one marked “Dry,” an orange 
one marked “Wet,” and a red one marked “Icy.” By 
moving the lever on this indicator from one position to 
another, the degree of vacuum which can be reached in 
the brake cylinder is varied, the maximum vacuum cor- 
responding to the dry and the minimum to the icy con- 
dition. 

Particular virtues are claimed for the property of 
the servo by which the force of power application of the 
brakes is limited. As is well known, it would be very 
dangerous if the front wheels were locked by the 
brakes, as the driver would then lose all control over 
the car. In order to prevent this possibility, manufac- 
turers usually arrange their brake linkage so that the 
front brakes are less strongly applied than the rear 
brakes. With the B-K safety servo the forces of appli- 
cation of front and rear brakes go up in direct propor- 
tion as pressure is applied to the brake pedal, up to a 
certain point; if the pressure on the pedal is still fur- 
ther increased, the force of application of the rear 
brakes only increases, (which compensate for increas- 
ed load), that of the front brakes remaining constant. 

The point at which the front wheel brake pressure 
stops increasing can be varied by means of an adjust- 
ment on the vacuum line (as described in the preceding 
paragraph) to suit different conditions of road surfaces 
—dry, wet and icy—so as to make it impossible for the 
front wheels to lock under any of these conditions. 

A linkage is recommended by the Bragg-Kliesrath 
Corp. by which the “emergency lever” applies the 
front brakes alone and directly. Since the pedal op- 
erates the rear brakes directly, this gives two inde- 
pendent brake systems, which satisfies all State laws. 

Manufacture of the regular B-K booster brake for 
vehicles with rear wheel brakes only is being con- 
tinued. 





T the recent World’s Automobile Congress in London 

it was decided to hold the next Congress in Rome 

in September, 1928. The London congress was attended 

by delegates from more than 50 countries and was held 
in the Savoy Hotel. 
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** Standard” Milling Machines 


ROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO., Providence, R. L., 

has a new line of “Standard” milling machines 
which include among their important features dual feed 
control from either the front or rear of the machine. 
This permits the operator to make feed changes from 
the front or rear—the latter being preferable when face 
milling, boring, etc.—all changes being made by the 
simple rotation of a single lever. 

The feed in use at any time is shown on a direct 
reading dial directly above each of the two control 
levers and only that one feed is shown on the dial. All 
other control levers are easily reached from either the 
front or rear operating positions and all levers are 
arranged so that they are always thrown in the direc- 
tion of the movement of the table. 

Power fast travel control for all three directions is 
provided on all Standard milling machines, while the 
knee clamp lever is easily reached from front or rear 
operating positions. 

One revolution in either direction of a single lever 
on the left side of the machine gives a change in spindle 
speed. A direct reading dial above the lever indicates 
the speed for which the machine is set. Two series of 
speeds are available, changes from one to the other 
being made by shifting the back gear lever. Spindle 
reverse is controlled by a small handle just below the 
speed change lever. 

All units in the column and driving clutch are auto- 
matically lubricated with filtered oil and a gage indi- 
cates when the pump is working. The column mechan- 
ism is completely inclosed to prevent the entrance of 
foreign matter and the inside of the column is coated 
with enamel to prevent particles of grit in the casting 
from getting into the lubricant. 

Knee mechanisms are lubricated by forced feed. The 
complete saddle mechanism and table bearings are oiled 
from a single well at the front. The cutter coolant 
system is designed to supply flood supply or a thin 
stream. It is a low pressure system and the simple 
pump, which is always immersed and stops when the 
spindle stops, requires no attention. 





Showing how Standard machines are controlled from 
the rear position 





Constructional details of the new machines include: 
Sliding gear feed and speed transmissions; dry multiple 
disk clutch, self-compensating for wear; all gear drive 
of heat-treated alloy steel gears; anti-friction bearings 
for feed, speed, power fast travel transmissions and 
also for main drive pulley; spindle runs in phosphor 
bronze bearings; one-piece knee screw completely 
guarded in all positions. 

Standard milling machines are made in two sizes, 





New Brown & Sharpe Standard universal milling 
machine, showing levers and dials for rear control 


plain and universal, designated as 2B and 3B, and 2A 
and 3A respectively. Size 2 machines have longitudinal 
feed of 28 in., traverse feed of 10 in., and vertical feed 
of 18 in. Corresponding figures for the larger machines 
are 34 in., 12 in. and 19 in. 


Model C Oil Rectifier 


NEW oil rectifier, Model C, has been developed 
by Skinner Automotive Device Co., Inc., designed 
particularly for use with poppet valve engines and 
which will supplement their other oil rectifying system. 
The new device takes oil for treatment from the oil 
pressure line in a manner similar to that employed 
with the usual oil filter. Upon reaching the rectifier 
the oil passes through a_ thermostatically-controlled 
valve upon its way to the distillation chamber. In this 
chamber the liquid impurities are vaporized and pass 
off into the intake manifold to be used for fuel while 
the refined oil returns by gravity to the crankcase. 
The rectifier is mounted on the exhaust manifold 
and has a heat conducting element extending down into 
the manifold. This unit is constructed to provide a 
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maximum of heating surface to bring the temperature 
up quickly when starting. Where the unit joins the 
rectifier, however, the area is restricted so that the 
amount of heat reaching the oil is limited during opera- 
tion at high temperatures. 

This combination of quick initial heating, prevention 
of overheating and the thermostatically-controlled valve 
to maintain a constant oil temperature in the distilla- 


Part cut-away 
view of new Skin- 
ner oil rectifier 
showing installa- 
tion on manifold 
and heat unit ex- 
tending down in- 
to it 





tion chamber are the features which the designers 
believe make this new development of value. Installa- 
tion is said to be easy. 


Gisholt LL Turret Lathe 


OLLOWING the announcement in September of its 

new 2L turret lathe, Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., is now offering to the trade a smaller machine of 
the same general design called the 1L, for bar work 
up to 2% in. and chucking work up to 12 in. 

The headstock is of rectangular box design with walls 
carried well up above the spindle bearings, and the 
center distances of driveshaft, inter- 
mediate shaft and spindle are de- 
termined by jig-bored holes in the 
solid metal of the walls. The head- 
stock cover is a flat plate carrying 
only the operating levers. The 
spindle bearings are of the same ad- 
justable taper design as on other 
Gisholt turret lathes, except that ta- 
pered roller bearings have been sub- 
stituted for anti-friction metal. The 
headstock driveshaft, intermediate 
shaft and reverse shaft are also car- 
ried on tapered roller bearings. 

The single drive pulley runs 600 
r.p.m., affording a high speed initial 
drive and a wide gear ratio through 
the hardened steel headstock gearing 





to the spindle. Twelve spindle speeds ranging from 20 
to 486 r.p.m. are provided through sliding gears and 
positive jaw clutches mounted on splined shafts. The 
spindle control lever located just back of the spindle nose 
convenient to the operator’s hand operates a multiple- 
disk clutch on the driveshaft for starting or reversing 
the spindle, and when placed in neutral engages a brake 
which instantly stops the spindle. The multiple-disk 
clutch is made of saw steel and phosphor bronze plates 
running in oil, but when necessary can be adjusted with- 
out opening the headstock. 

From the headstock to the final drive of the carriages 
all power shafts are mounted on ball bearings. The 
upper of the two shafts along the front of the bed ro- 
tates at proper speed for feeding the aprons, while the 
lower shaft rotates at higher speed for the rapid 
traverses. 

The full universal, full swing, two-carriage principle 
common to larger Gisholt turret lathes has been em- 
ployed in the design. A fixed center turret is standard 
equipment and a cross feeding turret is optional. Eight 
independent reversible feeds are incorporated in each 
apron, with another complete range of eight feeds, each 
slightly coarser, available through a lever at the head- 
stock end. 

Longitudinal rapid traverses are provided for both 
carriages, with automatic stops at the extremes of 
travel. Rapid traverse is also provided for the in and 
out movement of the square turret tool post on the 
cross slide. By virtue of the many ball bearings used, 
the feed gears in the apron are speeded up for rapid 
traverse, and no separate traverse mechanism at the 
back of the bed or elsewhere is required, except the 
lower driveshaft. This construction permits not only 
rapid traverse to the side carriage, but also rapid tra- 
verse to the cross slide. 

The square turret on the cross slide automatically 
indexes one-quarter turn as the clamping lever is re- 
leased. The hollow hexagon turret is of thick section 
and is clamped to its base by a double bevel steel clamp- 
ing ring operated by a powerful compound toggle. A 
tapered index pin seating in hardened bushings locates 
the turret holes central with the spindle but the strain 
of the cut is entirely taken by the bevel clamp ring. 
Automatic trips are provided for the longitudinal feeds 





Front view of new Gisholt 1L lathe 
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of both carriages, and for the cross movement of both 
square turret and cross feeding turret. 

The ways of the bed are covered with hardened steel 
plates of 75 Rockwell hardness, securely attached with 
heat-treated alloy steel taper head screws and ground 
in place. Each movement of the rapid traverse lever, 
whether forward or back, feeds a small amount of oil 
by pressure from a plunger in the apron through the 
under side of the carriage to the ways. Dirt and chips 
are excluded by felt and brass wipers, so that the car- 
riages ride on a film of clean oil at all times. 

The headstock gearing and clutches run in a bath 
of oil, a part of which is collected in a splash box, 
strained and carried to the spindle bearings. Feed 
train and traverse drive are lubricated with fresh oil 
from a Madison Kipp automatic lubricator, so that re- 
mote bearings which might otherwise be neglected are 
assured of a constant supply of oil. Each apron con- 
tains its own oil reservoir from which its gears are 
constantly lubricated by the splash system. 

For electric drive, the motor may be mounted either 
on the headstock or on a special back plate, and con- 
nected by Allis-Chalmers Texrope, flat belt or silent 
chain. A 1200 r.p.m. motor of from 3 to 7% hp., de- 
pending on the nature of the work, is recommended. 

For bar work power-operated bar feed is provided 
consisting of a screw driven carrier coupled by a flat 
cone friction clutch to the headstock power. An auto- 
matic chuck with master collet and size pads is operated 
by the same lever as the bar feed. A 12-in. three-jaw 
universal chuck is standard equipment for chucking 
work, but air chucks or wrenchless chucks may be sup- 
plied. Taper attachment, leadscrew thread chasing 
attachment and a complete line of bar and chucking 
tools are accessory equipment. 

The maximum swing is 17 in. over ways, 14 in. over 
side carriage and the maximum distance from face of 
hexagon turret to end of spindle nose is 45 in. The net 
weight of the machine without tools is 4900 lb. 


Chanson Shock Absorber 


NEW shock absorber which is guaranteed against 

strap or spring breakage for the life of the car 
upon which it is fitted has been brought out by the 
Chanson Division, Illinois Iron & Bolt Co., Carpenters- 
ville, Il. 

The main feature of the device is the use of a double 
drum which provides for 21 in. of strap travel, and 
an 8 ft. spring which is 
capable of 6 ft. of travel. 
Since these are far more 
than any possible require- 
ments over the roughest 
roads, strap and spring 
breakage are said to be 
eliminated. 

The strap is tested to 
2700 lb. and has a load of 
from 90 to 100 lb. The 
spring is 8 ft. long and is 
inclosed in a separate hous- 
ing, which in turn is in- 
closed in the regular hous- 
ing packed with graphite 
grease and sealed airtight 
against dirt, mud and wa- 
ter. No oiling or greas- 
ing is necessary. 

A stationary brass brake 








1 Chanson double-drum 
shock absorber 
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drum is said to eliminate squeaks and noises while 
strap wear is prevented by a full floating friction ring. 
A special fitting provided with each shock absorber per- 
mits them to be installed on all makes of cars with 
little trouble. Two sizes are provided, the larger selling 
for $30 per set of four and the smaller at $22. 


** Gwitch-Start” Motor 


NEW “Switch Start” motor so designed that it 
can be started directly across the line without 
using compensators, resistances or other volting-reduc- 








ep | 


Lincoln Electric “Switch Start” motor 


ing mechanisms has been introduced by the Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland. This new motor is supplied in 
sizes from 1% to 30 hp., for either two or three-phase, 
60-cycle current. 

While securing low starting currents other character- 
istics such as power factor, maximum torque, tempera- 
ture rise, etc., have not been sacrificed. Power factor 
from five to 10 points higher than the ordinary self- 
start motor is claimed while starting torques of from 
full load to 250 per cent full load are possible without 
exceeding N.E.L.A. starting current requirements. 





New Yale Tractor 


HE Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, 

Conn., has developed. model K24C, a four-wheel 
drive tractor having a maximum draw bar pull of over 
4000 lb., and equipped with four-wheel brakes. By the 
use of four driving wheels maximum tractive effort 
is secured on oily floors or when driven outside over 
snow and ice. 

The four-wheel brakes operate through the differ- 
entials so that they equalize properly regardless of the 
conditions of the brake lining. The spring which auto- 
matically applies the brakes when the operator raises 
his pedal or steps off the machine are connected direct- 
ly to the brake shoes so that disarrangement of the 
linkages between the pedal and brake lever would not 
prevent the tractor being stopped. 

The brake pedal is large and requires little effort 
to hold in the release position. When it is permitted 
to raise the brakes are applied. 

Steering is accomplished through a lever so arranged 
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that it may be folded up out of the way when the 
operator wishes to leave his seat. Steering knuckles on 
all four driving wheels are equipped with a ball flush 





New Yale model K24C electric tractor 


bearing which lightens the work of steering. 

The driving units consist of two standardized units 
connected in parallel at the controller. Use of standard 
units permits complete interchangeability with any of 
the Yale K line of industrial trucks. A 48-volt motor 
is regularly furnished and 23 to 1 gear ratio. 





Husted Steering W heel 


NEW type of steering wheel known as the Husted 
safety steering wheel, which already has been 
adopted by seven car manufacturers as original equip- 
ment, is being manufactured by the American Hard 








Husted safety steering wheel 


Rubber Co., 11 Mercer St., New York. It consists of 
a one-piece sheet steel stamping of the rim and spokes 
which is drawn up in U-Bar shape to give maximum 
strength for a certain weight. Over this skeleton is 
onded a covering of Ace hard rubber, forming a 
mooth gripping surface for the driver. This con- 
struction makes possible a rim of smaller cross-section, 
for which it is claimed that it improves the appearance 
and provides a surer grip. The Husted wheel is said 
to be unbreakable and therefore to make for safe con- 
trol. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Flent je Shock Absorber 


RNST FLENTUJE, one of the pioneers of the shock 

. absorber industry, has recently made a number of 
improvements in his hydraulic shock absorber, and the 
latest model, just announced, is known as the Improved 
Double-Acting Hercules. The hydraulic cylinder is 
fastened to the outside of the frame channel for both 
front and rear mounting, while the link extending from 
the shock absorber arm to the axle is connected to the 
latter by a steel bracket. Spring play over a short 
range to both sides of the normal position is not checked 
in any way. Compression of the spring through a wider 
range is “softly cushioned,” in the words of the manu- 
facturer. At the beginning of the rebound, the reaction 

















Flentie Hercules oil-and-air shock absorber 


is taken by the frame in a lengthwise direction, thereby 
preventing any sharp snap or whip. During the rest 
of the rebound motion a soft cushioning action is pro- 
duced. It is claimed for the double-acting principle 
that it tends to prevent loss of traction. The travel of 
the hydraulic piston is 6 in. for front, and 8 in. for 
rear absorbers. The new model is said to be much 
lighter than the older type. 

The manufacturer of these shock absorbers is Ernst 
Flentje, 1643 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 





HE ALEXANDER MILBURN CO., Baltimore Md., 

has recently developed a new light-weight torch 
which cuts or welds with the mere interchange of tips. 
It is made to operate with either oxygen and acetylene, 
oxygen and hydrogen or other gases. 

This new torch, designated as Type RI, is similar to 
the Milburn combination torch Type NI. It weighs 
only 40 oz., but is capable of cutting metal up to 12 in. 
thick and of handling all sorts of welding work. The 
torch has only two gas tubes; the high pressure oxygen 
thumb button remains in open or closed position with- 
out sustained pressure from the operator’s thumb; the 
forged bronze torch heads have a tensile strength of 
60,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
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Denmark and Faroe Is.....|.. ; eoae 9 5,973 101 80,948 52 83 , 782 5 13, 292 388 165° "864 19 22,790}...... 
| Sees | 1 PE BN er: Caen ae: Geen pt) MAN Rr o:| ier RS one, ME a mee lay: Ney |e i ae 
SING <iview'eswis' vs cicwslviwn | 7 4,690 102 90,826 24 28 ,382 3 6,791 30 16,821 21 | ee eee 
OS Ne ree | | 14 7,780 165 147,489 35 45,137 27 67,374 58 te | USE eet Mepeens cen! Catena teen 
ee FE ne : 133 67,723 129 115,682 36 55, 695 102 236,275 88 46,315 3 Ce | A See 
eee | 192 LL) SR EPA ene We weer Erteeatars er) (NaPNeer eemteer i. Mahe Gokas Srator peated Dacia a ceteebe hes, Rotarpre MRT alarele sips dno: tiein's 
A Sr | 34 20 , 233 45 34,966 21 26,013 3 8,407 2 1,504 4 eS Serene 
SO eer ee | | 8 4,239 12 10,840 ll 15,062 1 i, rn, re - 10 | ee 
ES ccwhisawennk soso | | B, (Aare csi J (i, SER een Rpeare > Serer An 4 1,836 1 ME OTE clcn ox 
Ere | | 6 3,426 25 2!,229 37 47,743 10 25,550 1 RM so leks Ceti Gee aie ye crore 
Oe eo | eres reer ree, Coe ees Men ve enh ler areen leaner ii (regu e| (reer meerege. | Peart) | NOS mentee | ahaa | Gea ame ec. aie Le earn 
SR en ee | | So Abe aires 6 4,040 1 DS: NEG?) ANS. Cee (Re taen me oet SOROS e rs i eee, Raeone 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Is.. . | | 3 2,202 3 2,165 2 rn een. Pea ume 3 | a re 
—- Seo sc 6) 2,990) 59 35,591 227 195,913 33 40,506 10 21,358 12 10,586 38 oe Re are ee 
on ror reer ee ong ecaes ees 59 51,126 19 21,925 2 DMI oiis-c's ceva tees 20 29,967).... 
Poland and Dantzig..... .. 2] 756| 6} 3,558 25 20,089 1 1,200 2 5,056 4 ke ee ae 1 3,200 } 
OS RES eee 1} 437| 145] 39,858 51 42,264 11 14,160 4 9,457 46 20,866 6 a / 
Aer or i Eee sear | 18} 11,906 51 39,799 31 30,118 8 19, 288 5 3,681 eee 
eee rar 1 300). . ee se 1 R80 12 16,343 7 | Se eee 10 9,9501....... ; 
OS ee oc 7| 2,709} 181} 125,827 371 320,800 322 417,384 78 173 , 663 321 159, 301 27 | | Ree reece { 
ES ee : | ¢ } 48) 31,633 147 123 ,084 122 146,919 29 64,751 55 40,345 27 | Perey i 
Switzerland..............- cee ; | 13} 9,009} 34 31,426 53 71,862 22 RIN i275 tk oes 5 5 ee Palen i 
eee 6} 2,850) 29) 17, 436} 20 17,841 1 0) es Renee: 13 6. | SA Pee ne See eran er : 
United Kingdom.......... 44 18,285} 413 189,982} 359] 223,809 50 76,457 29 51,813} 378) 191,518} 24 34,678 2 4,568 
Irish Free State........... a ere 4 3,121 5 7,197 1 3,755 12 7,973 1 hy | rn arctan 
Yugoslavia......... Siete : | ee 9} 4,610 5 4,344 3 3,939]...... ory 2 918 1 Ce) 
United States........... : sincoup Prove nic ro | ntdiesprn geese CaM NOd y eintel GUS. & ance ela oc oce a hea ltovtos wees nee eeteie wraelattl Bic euvrs saver AIMEE tore etre a cok re Slee eon ci pce oti 
British Honduras........... | (reer cn [Ripe MEA It I CRE ESCM cee” TO Sere ae me CEM ore eeeaehee 
oS” | ERR Arc teres” 175) 37,138) 338] 213,255 225 194,632 159 216,604 65 208,871 36 26,634 180 125,451 36 35,770 
SS eer ee | Un eae ae 10 yg | 18 19,112 4 8,616 12 8,507 9 10,889]..... sie aoe stots 
ee Ser , | 2) 1,340 14 11,734 14 17,281 8 19,248 ak eben bad KO 17 24,018)..... 
NN i sss ean ee emine Sc er eor rene ‘ a 1 1.450]... peas Soper, Pam eee: 3 2,950)... ee : 
Se eee : 3| 1, 224) 2) 1,432 20 17,556 4 Se eres: Siw en Fe 3 4,764 2 9,540 
PERS bisa sin ecis pate cater | 13} 8,119 46 42,084 30 36,867 12 31,482 17 11,963 16 24,809 1 5,695 
Oo Serer ee 1 400 5} 2,700 11 9,105 3 3,397 2 6,896 7 7,413 9 21,1061... ... 5 amie 
| NORE Re ree ; 236 66, 139} 96) 66, 185) 78 74,959 345 48,477 6 14,510 79 46,904 28 35,305 8 29, 483 
DOMNND 0555 0.9 65sec onae | | | 
Newfoundland........... : ; 1 EC, CERIO Coen ee cpermarer rete 1 430 1 880}... 
SE aa 1 610] 1 721 1 1,815 Eee ae Memeer ee | Pe ee a eee 
een eee 1 250) 9} 5,529) 21 16,104 2 2,205 5 12,162 3 1,568 8 | oo ants 
Trinidad and Tobago | | | 16 | |) ees (eee en eoree : 2 4 3,031 5 UC ascetic eee 
Other British West Indies 20 4,431 ?| 1,350) 5 4,665 2 2,595 ay, Lee 6 1,830 2 el ae F 7 
See oe 8 2,860) 82 50, 704! 125 113,685 70 93 ,460 26 77,279 65 39,917 41 123 ,897 26 111,483 
Dominican Republic........ 2 950} 47 22, 682| 21 18,135 13 13,918 2 4,120 23 11,665 5 2 oe x 
Dutch West Indies.... ... 2| 1,434 17| 14,982 2 2,303].... ieahueoon 8 6,418 { 3.715 | Sea 
French West Indies........ 2 991 arcs aah atthe | : SMD a cclateala ae cate aan ak Reina Cees eee a al pve 
Haiti.. ° eS et oe 1 663 9) 8,424) ike Rr eres, Aree. Lease ere arses 1 UB re 
Virgin Islands. eee ite 1| 200 1 800) een SE eee PRI ete a Seeeee 1 iu; ae | oe 
ae ee 384 143,480) 1,598 855,544 718) 581 ,523| 112 143,519 43 104,311] 2,627] 1,198,403 134 252,275 19 50,110 
|” SRR ee See pa } 6 4.760). ..... : : 1 2,951 2 1,842 1 oe —e 
Bem eae 551) 214,256] 98) 56.128] 25] 188’ 468] 47) 57,469} 83) 84,915] 638} 296,120] 36] 55,945] 19] 13, 987 
Sha ce tercp odes 4 1.602) 45 29/180} 111} 89,485} 491 59.213} 11| =—-27,945) 11 8.768] 29) 45,447 5|} 16,721 
RES 13| 7/415] 96} 84.627} —-83|-—«106,973] 20 «= 56,131] 16) ~—:13,927/ 46, ~—«90, 919 2 4997 
Geasier.........<. bate 2 810 4 2,301) | } 3} oe || ee Mnaeeets ste his ees 5 7,100 : 3 
British Guiana........ .. | 5) 4,240) ~ ais Sires Ares) Corea eee ees ‘ Pe | aes ee. ne eee irae F : 
French Guiana......... veel : ee eee eee oy ee ; Sere ae eee ee ere cio eee a ooo ‘ tt 
Datch Guiana......... 5 | | | Sone Wheat nae eee roe See eee aor 2 2,430)... 
re ear | 12} 10, 211) patna ils ie aba 3% bane ; 2 1,558 4 TIN soca cocci hs y 
ei 59 dls ba 5 2,902; 28] 24,321) 16) 18,515 3 6,369} 16/ 11,831; 44] 69.141 7| ° 12,877 
oe occ ie es 51; 26,196) 158] 135,030/ 24) ~—-29, 596 6| 13,330} 72] 34,817; 10] 14,442 4) 21,102 ve 
Venezuela............... 18} 12,097; 99) 88,229] 51} 60,396] 11}, -26,940] 16} 12,688} 16] 21,918 4 8,072 t 
BR ca lesbian pcalsss eons | 8 4,600 f |---- " celle ynd Aitts vscvataCueeeMeeeey itis aS ears) freee oo,” Lae f 
eRe 1 200/23) «= 15,050| 461! 369,155] 43) = 56, 696 9} 21,595] 349) 259,097] 24] ~—-30,341 3 6,850 
_ “pentane ‘ = 53} 42,201 7 9/232 1 1,563} 29| 30,246) 10| 15,801|..... Be 
Straits Settlements......... | 12) 9 ,357| 29) 26,064) 2 BEM aiisss sosveltess-e-boxs 10 7,904 11 12,112 2 4,183 | 
<i ae 2| 900} 26) 23.052} 11; ~— 10,146) 7 8/814 2 6,730 7 7,743 2 2,239 1 2'040 is 
Java and Madura.......... 4) 2,620} 323] 162,382} 173 146,014] 68] 78,216} 20 46,638] 583) 275,747] 10 9,729 ee Seat ; [ 
Other Dutch East Indies. saat 4 5, 692| 37) 29,182 4 5,684 I! 2,106 9 8,779 | epee nae en, Soke f 
French Indo-China........ | | oes ee es es sbeceee a ere Bee ee es ees Cn re ine ' 
Hejaz, Arabia and pra = } 1} 488) 18} 14,953 2 | ee i capaicaokoe 14 11, 165 2 
Hongkeng.. as | 3| 2,010) 10} To re ee 1 2,300 y PEROR I. scdlleipiin ieee ebtasae sane biant 
tag CRN: 52} 22,909 178} 115,001; 78! 79.427; 29} ~=— 38,932] 912) 335,477] 17 9.5741 10/ 60,862]... ele Roget? 
“Te ee 1 a a ee ee eee Pars 20} 19, 250 4 ones Fania ite j 
Palestine and Syria....... 2 892| 26 ,354; 118) 92,239 9 (| ae Warmareer eee 20 16, 256 14 22 ,382]...... wee . : 
Salen RR | 3 1,438] .. awe beet lieiasers atecaalieis: crass sates 8 ei ee Ieee barat ae sod tans ee 
Philippine SO eo | | 108) 62,446) 51| 44,837 20 25,530 3 10,836 52 26,245 24 28,058 3 11,690 oa 
Ricks | | anal Pt Ce een Pree” Stee eine Pe) Pee erat a) eee Cala kitanost 
ga eeama Te | | 7 RS SRI SIN WRI ot 22} 17,252 8 — a Tee 
Ss . dixsuoressuenses 25) «12,489 3 OSS BRS 15 5,168 1 aaa aia 
De ak se euetan tees | his - Sb cieadiahy Pee shes ea TENEL chs ists nape Rrsrmenen cates cece lp ME RD oe? A i he EE RE Ge ae . : 
pooh PORE DIRS 1,732} 626,925] 824) 415,509| 631) 457,377] 253| 285,311] 78) —«154,108} 911] 412,212] 126 154,781] 10] «18,745 
New Zealand............ 393) 151,526) 389) 244,001 152 119,142 77 89,502 4 7,430 168 76,220 32 44,693 2 4,420 
British Oceania............ fon 1} 596 3 Ee | epee Eee rere| vee. at wR Eee ae Pr Goeen) aaeconern Rae : \ 
French Oceania........... Bes fae te) CA et ere. (a nenme ie rN Sanee ae 2 1 FAR | | See Pera PrN | ey eee ; if 
se wdhy oe eve uacee sens | AR tere reer INE RL teen! Cer AMMEN EE,.. ynaet eT cee 0 a eat e Re Re Pere 
vigia: a eee a gle bk & < | oi EO e eevee ‘ err eerie es ot oe Teeereene “ner?! cere rea ers Pee ee eee Tre, errr eT 
British. West Africa..... : ae Sect 3} 2,010 5 4,347 4 Se) Prie : 25 5,625 124 | | Ss (eee 
British South Africa... .. | 204) 77,270} 190]-«-124'394] 528) 441435] 155] 184,293] 141 26,795] 159] 94,275] 217] «160, 458)... eRe 
British East Africa......... | | 19] 14,819} 38] 34,413 8 8,750|...... PPE. 7 6,191} 18] 21,204|......]...... 
i iieds............ fi | 5 3,496 6 5,130 2 eee ieee I 752 4 ae 
epee a RRR 34) 16,150] 429| + 214:890/ 154] 130,539] 18} 23,022 2 3,584] 328) 74,688] 36] 16,524|...... cal 
Algeria and Tunis.......... : : she sinisheis eared 14 ony EE oe eee eee EPS ferred FT eee aE) ere Seles 
Other French Africa........ R é . ST PR See ee, Fe ee Ay en Ee ee Prete a ne Se, ee Se: FAP gt es P| ORNS 
Italian Africa Seated ay bane dose eas : - A ee Fee Meee ey ee RRO) are Fe orcs, UE (Rn AER gee 5 PRR (ogre eeee PC eee as aitek ude 
M ria ae ee a ii ele cael F . . - are ee ee ee ee Sere Creu eC re Cerara. Vere rey a eer Teer ee ery eee ye 
tO ‘ Peay Pe ve eke @2 © WIMMER we 66 G0lo.0'04's,¢,5.9 aih6.0.0:4\ 004 4.0.8.6» bb MES b SLele o weve <ble ce oe ee eee ee 
oe RRL se 8 4,560 5 3,980 3 OO EEE OE 51] 16,096)... er 140s 
Portuguese East Africa... ios) Bee rs ee a a ee ere 6 eo Seek ee 
Other Pertugaese Africa... 4 900 1 560| 12 8,991 6 RPO eee: i7| 15,062 4 5,892|...... a 
Spanish Africa............. 1 | ee ee 4 2° 671 5 ARR GIRS Tike: Fierce: SIM Maes: ene ieee : 
Total. ie 3, 985 $1, 448, 665 6,700 $3, 698, 783 7, 259|$5, 962,040] 2,642/$3 335,450 $10}$1,951, 564] 8,273}$4,025,728) 1,579/$2, 023, 633 157| $375,533 
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TIRES PASSENGER CARS 
ELECTRIC | parts TRUCKS PARTS 
VEHICLES Casings Inners Solids Up to $500 | $500 to 1009 Over $1,000 COUNTRIES 
No.| Value Value No Value No. | Value Value | No. No | Value | No.| Value | No. Value | Value 
PR, Pees $6,941 1,953 $44,177] 1,216) $15,510 Pee) II ; A) Nt REY Aes Er ere ee 
becieae 1,994 36 476 30 67}. Paes pee fe ay | Tee. te j Azores and Madeira Islands 
186, 265 4,493 71,452} 2,198) 15,146 91 23) 17,661 2 2,344 Qi ikiiceutcemecdseen elgium 
ee ted 534 189 2,675 177 488 DD =e ee PS Beta Meceeteiee:) 2 GERD ne P iinwide. alae icuaee en 
5, 908) 2,126 41,782) 1,856 4,193 542 Czechoslovakia 
190,985} 3,032 36,112} 2,126} 3,852 $1,424]...... 5 ye | | ie eee (, Oe Denmark and Faroe Is. 
372 37 531 37 | SE SA eS eee sie reetene, eee Ssarerey | Stieee! eee Rm ONE Ser nape .- Esthonia 
als 20,348 2,250 38,629) 1,830 4,237 et aoa ae tarere | CRORE 
429 ,029 1,616 24,348 915 | | A eee 1,542 ay Céwiececaasaeees France 
679,714] 7,361 91,126) 4,071) 8,356 : re 2} 2,984 [Senay Germany 
7 32 (| RRRESS | CRE Serres Seon ae uiedeeaanaveditaweds Gibraltar 
13 ,047 1,783 26,288) 1,408} 3,106 Ft SE es Cec) eee Sere inne, Fame Keer, Deane) Fo Ae peer he) Greece 
7,033) 931 14,941 S| Ce) ieee Cheer Sree] Ceieeen eee) Nap! [CAR PR) S| oo eae ee Teed Hungary 
ceuen 1,836 74 1,011 44 10: ee eka Reesitecwcmacaae hao ce 
3,163 41,906) 1,889 4,998 Aer Soe! Aer eee See Ae Se ee Se! ee eee ae Italy 
20 182 10 ||| | Sees aan Cee ePoe| SONY Gm er ERG Nh! ier) Coli ents Latvia 
UNE) SAR | Sean! Seen ol eee, eee . es pene Eee POPEP OE PEREE ee, 
44 547 25 | EY ee 6 i. S| Sei Eee Sey 39| 18,206 Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Is. 
4,280 84,718] 2,319} 5,560 Gis cus: SS) Se eae Netherlands 
708 10,977 672 1,628 1,211 5 2,906 1 ft Fe eee ee = | eer: Norway 
2,479 32,864) 1,902} 4,395 91 Sst 4,504) 2 o.a0th..... Poland and Dantzig 
1,490 17,891 452 BO cabecieccccdcumeeee , SOIT Pewee: oe Sere eer ry eae, CORR ree ey eee ortugal 
955 13,671 896 | Sn Poa 10 4,850 5 3,094 eee 2 GS. 5 5: en tadeucacddnedes Rumania 
1,010 OR Oa | See eee Sener et Are Re 12} 13,881]..... : | SRS ARETE Russia 
10,315) 152,196} 5,327) 12,467 15,2008 .......- ey | epee nee a Ne faixeiacccendsatan Spain 
4,622 80,827) 1,975 4,963 | ree 15} 11,456 5 LS | ee PE Peart Pere re er err e Sweden 
1,515 23,047) 785) 1,893 2.30@..... Merl oe ee | ee, ee Ce CME 22 ON Oren rere Switzerland 
42 638 16 (| eee Senay 8 | Se See ee, epee ere) eee, Hae! ASM Crr rr Turkey 
8,525} 112,164] 3,610} 9,283 5,994]..... 518] 400,715] 201) 256,743]......]...... Gilles 5245004 United Kingdom 
46 5S 88 i) Sa Cea) Laney Fae| eG cae AR SRG GRIT Osea) REEF .Irish Free State 
Wee ree] Perec ee] TARRY Senin hemor! Steams oe ; oS SG On| SE 7 ee ddvdccseeueaevand Uae 
eae SO eee | eeeee| Pee een eens 34 6,230 7 4,860 1 |e eee see 2,226].............-United States 
See eee 12 20 SONA, Serre 2 1,206 ee , cece [eee+-......British Honduras 
1,448 21,461) 4,095 8,979 2, 261%. .+--. stabekwercas | ees eee : SS See errr rer pre Cana 
383 5,796} 236 (MS Seer 3 1,178} 3 1,555} 2| 2,606 es ee errr creer Costa Rica 
682 13,317 469 (| Se One SS 2 810 2 Bes 6 ha Pics cdeadi es ccclos svi ese ver cnc dbeavacocaeecesaaq Guatemala 
214 3,495 145 403 ye mre Reeea| Sere a eeree | Sey Ae AACR er en Honduras 
52 984 36 105 [| ee an Sts Nae? 6 6,984 3 ee Os iivatswieaacd Nicaragua 
1,440 17,503 389 984 1,320 18 7,287| 12 6,684} 13) 17,237 OO S4, GAG. .... 0. Poccccccccccsccccecs ‘anama 
197 3,140} 276) 1,017 4108... i | Cee Eee! eee See Lee “rere rr rc rere Salvador 
6,034 58,290] 2,514 5,255 (a oo SBatac xine aoe bi ala ccae wed RieueeeBitc cua ¢citaes 10 eeeennaasasseueseusel Mexico 
SRE sep rene | See eee eae Sree ae, | ae See RG A eer 
23 273 64 DE pcs acleekcaaas 1 py) Gea NEES Pree) Meemrecers “SIER| SSC Are Wad cktccceed Newfoundland 
88 919 176 485 96]------ 5 3,820 3 3,502 aeuboe a cdcabesleccnaceecuavestawcedaaaee Barbados 
223 4,300 72 178 4,915 16 6,552} 14) 12,023 7 8,110 30} 11,880) Ge vstedtccnnubesaxes Jamaica 
266 2,990 86 183 182 3 1,238} 8] 4,698] 1] 1,332]......]...... P| Serre Trinidad and Tobago 
62 513 18 | ee See ah: 3 394, 2) 1,440} 1) 1,935 1 405] 7|. Other British West Indies 
154 99,857)12,125) 18,457 Co. ae seri aie 7\ 8,605 ia 3S ees, 1 eae | ORES ahr: Cuba 
,247 35,141] 628) 1,692 i See es gaeacee| Pee Se, RG Tale |) See Dominican Republic 
572 8,105 592 | ke. ee Peete 2 882 1 | Se See 4 1, 54D... 22. Peccccccccs Dutch West Indies 
20 Sr, BA Ree | EAP eee 2 ( SEe| eee SR) Bae Subca Guincdboes ov coueeee shades French West Indies 
229 4,566 261 NE isscec Boas cov nde tt ern beaa aces wodbeensbivess< chased ria cuteal.0 cube cared: ou eeenadeaacene ewer Haiti 
2 26 | ae: Oe] Ce SOR rer “rel Hear rr Stare [, a Tee FR ees: Virgin Islands 
33,771 348, 109)21,044 3,552 13,072 54 14 9,910} 51} 61,781]......]...... Datissawervesesexs Argentine 
53 1,56 48 | | Sea He saarals 1 474 3 1,665)... . aun 24 O60. s., jAbsdaveusnacwcucencend olivi 
3,152 36,105) 1,269 2,362 4,040 15 7,185 3,910 } i ee Soe biccdccaxecexuatanees Brazil 
2,390 48,868) 1,699} 3,517 7,783 28 11,657} 24) 15,044) 1) 1,137 rh Se SPR ee: Chile 
2,358 46,340) 1,747 4,896 6,255) 24 9,978} 23) 18,233 1 1,162 26; 10,195) Gi edccttennduceetel Colombia 
321 4,088] 434 831 241 2 ne eS | Se Pe eee | era *-. Ecuador 
ee MEE eT aa 12 20 pt enced 1 411 5 3,027 edna 4 1,661 Q7|............-British Guiana 
10 140 10 ROR kacebioecaaerewas Or] Gere! Reere| peaeeiere| Semen crore SMe! O- erme pee French Guiana 
eeeeaee| CERNE Piaeneec| HOneere. 111 1 Cee ERE AP es eee es 
284 3,957 386 879 245 8 3,668 2 1,190 1 1,226 i Se Seer Paraguay 
1,167 23,890 752 2,294 352 3 1,313 1 566)... BD Te os x paccdledddewindensdieaveades Peru 
1,202 16,061 776 1,225 3,356 35 14,844 8 6,218 8} 10,904 . nuke Pika cddecnniees oe Uruguay 
1,549 30,520) 1,382) 3,781 404 6 2,418} 1 552) 8) 9,524 | i een Seer e eer: Ve 
6 97 8 17 671 1 417 ee See) eee eee Sees, SMe pre rrr rer ne oe den 
5,263 69,671} 2,351 5,524 10,541 238 104,126} 67| 47,724) 32] 36,880 Ce A eS ree British India 
626 11,066 252 574 1,336 40 ,963} 34] 23,878 2 2,08 52} 22,555) Wind sacccesanasécucees C 
1,380 20,917 509 1,201 853 60 28,368} 24) 14,478]....]........ 22 8,501] 45,101]......... Straits Settlements 
2,613 30,805) 2,361) 4,183 264 5 2,459} 16] 11,503]....]....... i Se Serre ree ina 
1,755 22,775] 1,392} 2,873 1:00 «<<<. aS | Ee ee ene SUE, 2S Java and Madura 
769 9,015 564 1,067 659) 13 1 1,000} 17} 20,358 ciisedeuecs 14,420} .....Other Dutch East Indies 
175 1,559 175 | SBNES! Ee rege ; é = 4: nee S| Bare y Lh owe nubldaeeaw French Indo-China 
353 4,344 288 GS 6 waka veead 19 7 3 2,337 i 2 | eee) HOPE Hejaz, Arabia and Iraq 
ae tee etreand ee Ae Pec ware 7 Ses “at i) ne Sa 
740 58,296) 6,099 9,647 0 eee 1 856 5 5,313 ; poset se! Date ceeccecweacnacana japan 
i | BASE Se :| SAR See meee es) a et ey Der) Nee ere Tei So eee Kwantung 
663 12,897 443 1S. | SRR Seeree 1 Re, eee Ree Meee See ee A) ee Palestine and Syria 
141 3,108 274 827 ? h Se Sarees eee Eee err ce poems CAA eer ee tte Persia 
5,648 71,185) 4,299 9,037 iS Lore eee ee, Clee ke Cee See) eee Joduddiraadaoweerd Philippine Islands 
MRE S| ee ree ee) een PER) 27 eRe ia alae a Gea PTO, PR 
OAT eee ee Pre On| meee, Garey See eam Me) GN) Pe] Broo CRS) <rR PS cS ree 
462 4,917 639 1,225 | ee Sn Se ee Ones Eee (SPs Aoi eas balbewtecscageeeenduae Turkey 
aes Sati eee Eerie pace wKeis pr aa ere ane | is ere 
3,893) 62,148 1,406 3,285 26, 62° 2 34, F reer 1 1,705 Gan Se Ga kkcicedscccncaaaes Australia 
220 3,330 76 300 3,496 28 12,930} 106] 63,275} 30) 38,928]......)....... 530 1 PEE New Zealand 
5 7 A PO oe . |e | ORR eel Cte Sor Feet of ess? fee . .British Oceania 
23 415 9 28 re Se See ee reer Sees eee! See Le ere French Oceania 
ree kas ; ; pe eene ee mee eee | eee oy 1 434 Siecacceccucaes Oceania 
ae ean Se ee F , ; 1 405 6 3,518). . ECTS 30) 11,615) 583].............Belgian Congo 
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Factory Operations Exceed 


Early 1927 Rate by 25% 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 21—With a good start given to motor car 
sales by public interest in the new products exhibited at the New York 
show, production at the factories is at a high level for the season. It is 
estimated that current output is 20 to 25 per cent above the rate of the 
corresponding period of 1927. The carry-over of unsold cars into 1928 was 
exceptionally moderate, and dealers in many lines are in position to stock 
cars for demonstration as well as deliveries. 


Motor vehicle registrations in the 
United States totaled 23,302,668 on 
Jan. 1, 1928, according to figures com- 
piled by Automotive Industries. This 
compares with 22,046,957 at the begin- 
ning of 1927. Passenger cars alone 
totaled 20,333,988, against 19,207,808 
on the earlier date while trucks and 
buses at 2,968,680 compared with 2,- 
839,149 at the beginning of 1927. 

Indicated domestic sales in the 
United States of cars and trucks were 
2,740,000 in 1927 and roughly 1,900,000 
cars and trucks were scrapped or other- 
wise removed from the registration 
lists. The industry was nearer to a 
purely replacement market than ever 
before. The number of cars alone 
scrapped was about 1,700,000. 





Detroit Registrations 


Show 287 New Fords 


DETROIT, Jan. 14—<According to 
figures compiled by the Detroit Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association, 52,593 new 
passenger cars were titled in Wayne 
county in 1927, compared with 77,913 in 
1926. There were also 5138 commercial 
vehicles titled compared with 9004 in 
1926, and 75 tractors compared with 109. 
In December 2293 new passenger cars, 
357 commercial vehicles and eight trac- 
tors were registered. The figures also 
revealed that 263 new Ford passenger 
ears and 24 Ford commercial vehicles 
were registered during the month. 





Hudson Increases Output 


DETROIT, Jan. 18—Hudson-Essex 
has stepped up production to 1460 units 
a day, with many departments working 
on double shifts. Plans are under way 
to increase this rate as the season ad- 
vances, and the company has decided to 
rush construction of a two-story factory 
640 x 80 ft. as a means of increasing 
facilities. 


Bassick Buys Plant 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17—The Bassick 
Co., a division of the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corp., has purchased the 
Bridgeport, Conn., plant of the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Co. at a price said to 
be in excess of $300,000. 








Canada Bus Plant 
Located by G.M.C. 


OTTAWA, ONT., Jan 16—A distinct 
automotive industrial development in 
Canada is the opening of the large fac- 
tory plants of the Canadian Products, 
Ltd., at Walkerville, by General Motors 
of Canada, Ltd., to provide immediate 
facilities for manufacturing motor 
coaches and commercial vehicles in Can- 
ada. The plant will be in operation 
Feb. 3. 

General Motors Truck Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of G.M.C. of Canada, will build 
motor coaches and bus bodies designed 
especially for the Canadian and export 
trade, which is a new departure of the 
corporation. Previously these had been 
built from the American designs at the 
main G.M.C plant in Oshawa, the Ca- 
nadian headquarters. 

Front axles for Chevrolet and Pon- 
tiac passenger automobiles also will be 
manufactured at the Walkerville plant 
in future, from which place they will 
be shipped to the Oshawa factories. 


G.M. Buys Hayes Plant 


for Jackson Division 

DETROIT, Jan. 18—General Motors 
Corp. has purchased the east side plant 
of the Kelsey- Hayes Wheel Corp. plant 
at Jackson, and will utilize it for ex- 
pansion of the Jackson Steel Products 
Division. The amount involved in the 
transaction which incorporates a plant 
covering 20 acres and located across 
the street from Jackson Steel Products 
was not divulged. 

The factory was originally the 
principal wood wheel unit for the 
Hayes Wheel Co. before the merger 
with Kelsey. 


Hertz Heads Yellow Cab 

CHICAGO, Jan. 17—John Hertz has 
resigned as chairman of the board of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. and 
has announced that he will resume the 
presidency of the Yellow Cab Co. made 
vacant by the death of Charles C. Gray. 
It is understood that he will be suc- 
ceeded as chairman of Yellow Truck by 
John A. Ritchie, now vice-chairman. 
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44,000,000 Car Tourists 
in 1928, Says A. A. A. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 17— 
A prediction that 44,000,000 
people, who will spend $2,500,- 
000, will take vacation motor 
tours during 1928, is made by 
the American Automobile As- 
sociation through its touring 
bureau. The 1928 estimate is 
based on a study of the 1927 
figures, with an allowance of 
10 per cent increase for this 
year. 

The figures of last year show 
that 28,000,000 people, driving 
in 7,250,000 cars, patronized 
| hotels and_ tourists’ camps. 
| Another observation based on 

figures shows that tourists in 
camps average three times as 
long away from home as tour- 
ists stopping at hotels. 
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Bliss Elected President 


of Warner & Swasey Co. 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 17—Philip E. 
Bliss was elected president of the 
Warner & Swasey Co. this week fol- 
lowing 18 years association with the 
company during which he has been suc- 
cessively auditor, treasurer and execu- 
tive vice-president. He also is now 
serving as president of the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association. 
Frank A. Scott becomes chairman of 
the board, succeeding Mr. Warner and 
Mr. Swasey, who have customarily 
alternated in this position. Messrs. 
Warner and Swasey, both of whom re- 
cently celebrated their eighty-first 
birthdays, continue as directors. 





Rippingille Joins G. M. Export 

NEW YORK, Jan. 19—E. V. Rip- 
pingille, of the Delco-Remy Co., has 
joined General Motors Export Co. and 
is sailing today for Berlin where will 
join the staff of General Motors, 
G. m. b. H. W. C. Dunn, formerly 
manager of the Ohio Crankshaft Co., 
Cleveland, has joined the general manu- 
facturing division of General Motors 
Export, and Carl H. Getz, recently with 
MacManus, Inc., has been named head 
of the publicity section of the adver- 
tising division. 





Ford to Hold Chicago Show 

DETROIT, Jan. 18—The Ford Motor 
Co. reports that 1,052,842 visitors at- 
tended the special industrial exposition 
which the company held in Madison 
Square Garden in New York during 
automobile show week. The exposition 
will be duplicated during Chicago show 
week in the 131st Armory. 
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N.Y. Show Attracts 
450,000 Attendance 


Dealers Expect Heavy Buying 
Following Record Crowds 
—Trade Sales Active 


NEW YORK, Jan. 16—The twenty- 
eighth New York show closed Saturday 
night with a record attendance of about 
450,000 paid admissions, an increase of 
9 to 10 per cent over previous years. 
While unusually favorable weather con- 
ditions throughout the week contributed 
toward this large attendance, increased 
interest on the part of the public, wide 
publicity given to new models prior to 
the show and the number of completely 
new features, especially in the popular 
priced cars, contributed toward drawing 
this record crowd. 

Other features of the attendance were 
the fact that not only was the total 
attendance in excess of previous years 
but the attendance day by day exceeded 
corresponding days in previous shows 
and the attendance was more evenly 
distributed throughout the day. 

Although no figures are available as 
to new business, exhibitors of complete 
cars and trucks have expressed them- 
selves as entirely satisfied with the re- 
sults of the show and are optimistic for 
the spring season business. 

In the accessory and shop equipment 
section the large attendance was un- 
usually gratifying. This was due large- 
ly to jobber cooperation with the 
makers and the presence of jobbers’ 
salesmen, who made it a point to invite 
their customers to see the exhibits and 
to show them around. 

Keeping the shop equipment section 
closed to the general public until five 
o’clock each day brought the show back 
to a trade exhibit, in the opinion of 
those responsible for this feature. A 
great deal of immediate business was 
placed during the week in this section 
of the show, due to the ability of job- 
bers’ salesmen to stimulate interest and 
follow this interest up. From the point 
of view of trade attendance alone, this 
section of the show is regarded as the 
most successful held since the infant 
days of the industry. 








Expect Record Chicago Show 

NEW YORK, Jan. 18—The show de- 
partment of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce left for Chicago 
Sunday night to prepare for the annual 
show in that city. A record Chicago 
show, just as the New York show broke 
all previous records, is anticipated. 


Parker Awarded $367,174 
in Action Against Ford 
DETROIT, Jan, 18—Judge Arthur J. 
Tuttle in Federal Court has determined 
$367,174 plus interest at 5 per cent 
since Feb. 14, 1927, as the amount Ford 
Motor Co. owes the Parker Rust Proof 
Co. for infringement of patent. 





The case was started four years ago 
with the Parker interest asking $1,000,- 
000 damage. It was contended that in 
four years Ford had treated 50,000,000 
tons of metal. The court two years ago 
ruled in favor of the plaintiffs and then 
ordered the master in chancery to de- 
termine the amount of damages. Both 
plaintiffs and defendants appealed the 
master’s decision and Judge Tuttle’s 
decision practically coincides with the 
master’s findings. 





LeBlond Interests Back 


New Plane Engine Plant 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 18—An airplane 
engine plant fathered by the R. K. 
LeBlond interests in Cincinnati will be 
in production in the next 90 days, ac- 
cording to information given out by 
officials of the R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Co. Difficulties being met in 
negotiations for purchase of the equip- 
ment of the Detroit Aircraft Engine 
Co. alone are retarding efforts of the 
local concern to begin active operation. 
Glenn Angle, owner of the engine 
patents, and Robert Winter, both of 
whom formerly were connected with 
the Detroit company, have been at the 
LeBlond plant several days making 
arrangements for the installation of 
machinery and tools for the new plant. 
Engines to be manufactured are of 
radial air-cooled type and are to be 
made in two series of three sizes. In 
the first series, the three-cylinder en- 
gine develops 50 hp., the five-cylinder 
70, and seven-cylinder, 90. In the sec- 
ond series the five-cylinder engine de- 
velops 110 hp., seven-cylinder 135, and 
the nine-cylinder, 165. 


C. I. T. Profit $3,003,392, 


1928 Outlook Favorable 
NEW YORK, Jan. 20—The annual 
report of Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp. for 1927 shows volume of bills 
and accounts purchased as $188,271,263 
compared with the 1926 record total of 
$206,113,930. Net profits were $3,003,- 
392 as against $3,504,376 in 1926. The 
company next month will observe its 
twentieth anniversary. 

In his report to stockholders, Henry 
Ittleson, president, said net profits for 
the second half of the year exceeded 
those of the first by $426,686, or 33 
per cent. The company is in strong 
position, he said, and arrangements now 
in effect give every reason to look for- 
ward with confidence to a satisfactory 
volume of profitable business in 1928. 








Balloon Bumper Formed 

CHICAGO, Jan. 16—The Balloon 
Bumper Co. has succeeded the Automo- 
bile Equipment Mfg. Corp., occupying 
the same building, it has been an- 
nounced by Julius Barnard, manager. 
The new organization will continue to 
manufacture the Balloon bumper, in 
addition to some new lines to be intro- 
duced at the Chicago automobile show. 
James W. Supporter has been retained 
as consultant engineer and designer, 
and George Sauers as engineer. 
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Business in Brief 


A special review by the National 
Conference of Business Paper 
Editors and the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 19—Firmer 
money rates following the sale of 
government securities by the Federal 
Reserve banks caused unsettlement 
in the financial markets during the 
week. Unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corp. at the close’ of 
last month were the largest since 
March, 1926. New offerings of secu- 
rities in December, including refund- 
ing issues, amounted to $841,835,150, 
as compared with $697,096,980 in 
November and $466,123,015 in Decem- 
ber, 1926. 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

Railroad freight car loadings in 
the week ended Dec. 31 declined, 
numbering 679,600, as compared with 
829,006 in the previous week and 734,- 
281 in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Total loadings for the 
year amounted to 51,714,302 cars, 
as against 53,098,819 cars in 1926. 


PETROLEUM OUTPUT 

Production of crude petroleum also 
decreased, average daily output dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 7 being 
2,379,050 bbl., which compares with 
2,419,750 bbl. a week earlier and 
2,389,850 bbl. in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

FISHER’S INDEX 

Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices was slightly 
lower last week at 95.1, as against 
95 in the preceding week and 95.4 
four weeks earlier. 

BANK DEBITS 

Bank debits to individual accounts, 
as reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board for the week ended Jan. 11, 
were 6.8 per cent below the level 
of the previous week and 30.1 per 
cent greater than the amount re- 
ported in the like period last year. 





FEDERAL RESERVE REPORT 

For the same period Federal Re- 
serve banks reported that reserves 
increased $78,000,000 and open mar- 
ket purchases $5,400,000. Discounts 
declined $81,700,000, U. S. Govern- 
ment securities $82,100,000, note cir- 
culation $81,100,000 and deposits $18,- 
900,000. Member banks_ reported 
that in this same interval loans and 
discounts decreased $188,407,000, de- 
mand deposits .$98,507,000 and _ bor- 
rowings from the Federal Reserve 
banks $80,491,000. Investments rose 
$102,718, 000. 











Swedish Parts Duty 12% 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 17—Automo- 
tive parts and accessories intended for 
the manufacture of motor cars, except 
chassis and bodies, became dutiable 
under a new item, 1098%, of the Swed- 
ish customs tariff at a rate of 12 per 
cent ad valorem, effective July 1, 1927, 
automobiles and parts not separately 
mentioned, remain at 15 per cent. 
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Ford Parking Brake 


Now on Transmission 


Changes Model A to Meet All 
State Requirements—Other 
Makers Affected 





DETROIT, Jan. 17—Ford Motor Co. 
will install a separate parking brake 
on all new cars, the factory announced 
today, to meet laws in effect in several 
states. As originally designed, the 
Model A service and parking brakes 
both operate on the same set of shoes, 
and the laws of the states in question 
state specifically that a separate park- 
ing brake shall be provided. 

As a number of other automobiles 
employ the same type of braking sys- 
tem, there is considerable apprehension 
as to how far-reaching will be the effect 
of the braking discussion aroused. 

While no statement has been issued 
by the factory regarding production, 
it is understood that installation of the 
brakes will not interfere with Ford out- 
put, which is reported to be averaging 
approximately 500 cars a day. 

Regarding the braking situation, the 
Ford Motor Co. issued the following 
statement: 

“To meet technical requirements of 
a few states, Ford Motor Co. is plan- 
ning to equip all new Ford cars and 
trucks with a separate parking brake. 
This brake is on the transmission shaft 
and is of the two-shoe, contracting, full 
energizing type, operated by a hand 
lever, which will be located in the cen- 
ter of the car, slightly forward of the 
gear shift. Provision is being made to 
install it in cars and trucks not so 
equipped which have already been de- 
livered to dealers, company employees 
and a few others.” 





Pennsylvania to Test All Cars 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17—Reported 
failure of the braking system on the 
new Ford car, and of a number of 
models by several other leading makers, 
to comply with the Pennsylvania motor 
vehicle code, has led the state highway 
department to ask all manufacturers 
to submit descriptions and diagrams of 
the braking systems on all models. 

The state code requires that the brak- 
ing system comprise two sets of brakes 
operating independently. Models in 
four other lines aside from Ford are 
reported not meeting this requirement 
and the state department has de- 
termined to call for braking plans from 
all manufacturers selling cars in 
Pennsylvania. 

The braking efficiency of each model 
will be determined separately by the 
safety division of the highway depart- 
ment, assisted by. engineers to be se- 
lected later. No licenses will be held 
up pending the results of the brake 
examination, but following this the 
state attorney general will rule whether 
makes not meeting brake requirements 
shall be denied licenses. 











Rubber Restriction 
No Longer Required 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Many 
British leaders in the rubber 
industry are convinced that 
there is no longer any need for 
the enforcement of the restric- 
tion law, F. R. Henderson, 
president of the Rubber Ex- 
change, told the New York 
group of the rubber division, of 
the American Chemical So- 
ciety this week. 

“What the British are try- | 
ing to do now probably is to | 
perfect the workings of the | 
law before they rescind it in | 
order that they may revive i: | 
at any time when it is needed,” | 
said Mr. Henderson. | 




















DeGuichard and Tracy 
Named to Bank Boards 


DETROIT, Jan. 14—Many persons 
prominent in the automotive industry 
in Michigan have recently been added 
to bank directorates in their respective 
cities. 

At Flint, B. W. deGuichard, president 
and general manager of the AC Spark 
Plug Co., has been elected a director of 
the Genesee County Savings Bank; 
Charles E. Wetherald, plant manager 
of the Chevrolet Motor Co., and E. M. 
Cumings, president and general man- 
ager of Cumings Brothers, prominent 
automotive parts and accessories job- 
bers, have been added to the directorate 
of the Industrial Savings Bank, while 
Charles A. Cumings, secretary-treas- 
urer of Cumings Brothers, has been 
elected first vice-president of the Union 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

W. A. Tracy, of Pontiac, vice-pres- 
ident of Oakland Motor Car Co., has 
been elected a director of the Peoples 
State Bank, of Pontiac. 


Now Noblitt-Sparks, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 16—The 
name of the Indianapolis Pump & Tube 
Co., manufacturer of Arvin heaters, 
tire pumps and other equipment, has 
been changed to the Noblitt-Sparks In- 
dustries, Inc. Q. G. Noblitt is presi- 
dent, and Frank H. Sparks, secretary 
and treasurer. The company will con- 
tinue to manufacture steel tubing in 
addition to its other products. 








Fiat President Dies 
NEW YORK, Jan. 16— Guido 
Fornaca, head of the Fiat Automobile 
Co., died in Turin, Italy, Jan. 15, after 
an illness of several weeks. Signor 
Fornaca was in his fifty-eighth year. 


Opens Cleveland Office 
HARRISON, N. J., Jan. 16—Driver- 
Harris Co., has opened an office in 
Cleveland at 7016 Euclid Ave. L. H. 
Waldrip will be in charge. 
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Studebaker Raises 
Power of Engines 


Commander Now 85 hp. and 
Dictator 65 -— Adopts 
Chromium Plating 


SOUTH BEND, Jan. 17—Stude- 
baker Corp. of America has made 
changes in the design of engines for 
its Commander and Dictator models, 
the new Commander engine being 
raised from 75 to 85 hp. at 2800 r.p.m. 
and the Dictator engine from approxi- 
mately 45 to 65 hp. In both engines 
the bore and stroke remain the same, 
minor changes being made to raise the 
horsepower. 

Valves in the Commander are 17% 
in. in diameter and are chrome nickel 
steel for intake, and _ silchrome or 
chromel for exhaust. Pistons are light 
weight cast iron with four rings. The 
crankshaft is supported in four bronze- 
backed main bearings. The roadster 
model has Bohnalite aluminum alloy 
pistons with invar strut. Carburetor 
is Stromberg 1% in. and fuel is sup- 
plied by means of a fuel pump fitted 
with a gasoline filter and glass sedi- 
ment bowl. 

Chassis changes include a frame with 
a new front end construction to increase 
rigidity and steady the radiator. New 
axle design permits use of wood, wire 
or disk wheels. Steering has been 
changed to cam and lever, with 15 to 1 
reduction. 

In the Dictator engine, the valve 
mechanism is now of vertical type with 
mushroom type tappets operated di- 
rectly from a newly designed camshaft. 
Suspension is four-point and cast iron 
pistons with five rings are used. Valves 
are 1% in. diameter, of chrome nickel 
for intake, and silchrome steel with 1% 
in. for exhaust. Lubrication is by full 
pressure feed to main connecting rod 
and camshaft bearings. 

As in the Commander, there are new 
axles front and rear to take the new 
four-wheel brakes and the rear axle 
has been strengthened to meet the ad- 
ditional power. Steering is cam and 
lever with 15 to 1 ratio. 

Radiators in both models have been 
redesigned with a somewhat narrower 
frontal appearance. Chromium plating 
has been adopted for all exterior bright 
plated parts. 


Industry Adds Workers 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17—A general 
increase in employment in the automo- 
bile industry during the next 30 days 
is indicated by telegraphic reports to 
the United States Employment Service 
of the Labor Department, covering em- 
ployment conditions throughout the 
United States during January. Reports 
are similar from practically all automo- 
bile manufacturing centers, indicating 
that there will be an increased pro- 
duction in both passenger car and truck 
manufacturing plants. 
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Gears & Forgings 
Joins Big Interests 





Van Dorn & Dutton, Gans- 
chow, Fawcus and Ohio 
Forge in Combination 





CLEVELAND, Jan. 16—Gears & 
Forgings, Inc., with general offices here, 
has been formed through a consolida- 
tion of the Van Dorn & Dutton Co., 
this city; the William Ganschow Co., 
Chicago and Peoria; the Fawcus Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh and Ford City, 
Pa., and the Ohio Forge Co., Cleveland. 
F. W. Sinram, formerly president of 
the Van Dorn & Dutton Co., will be 
president of the new organization. 

Capital will be $3,050,000 with as- 
sets of $6,000,000. Sales are expected 
to approximate $7,500,000 a year. 

A. F. Cooke, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Fawcus 
company, will be first vice-president of 
the new company and manager of the 
Fawcus division; William Ganschow, 
formerly president of the company 
bearing his name, will be second vice- 
president and manager of the Gans- 
chow division; J. M. Clem, founder and 
general manager of Ohio Forge, will 
be third vice-president and manager of 
the Ohio Forge division and S. C. Dal- 
bey, who has been connected with Ohio 
Forge, will be secretary and treasurer. 

T. E. Leighton, formerly secretary 
of Van Dorn, will be assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer; C. F. Goedke, for- 
merly secretary of Ganschow, will be 
Chicago district sales manager, and H. 
B. Newell, long associated with Faw- 
cus, will be chief engineer. All of the 
officers above mentioned are directors of 
the new company. 

Gears & Forgings has for its goal the 
most efficient sales and service force in 
the gear industry. District sales offices 
will be maintained at all logical distri- 
bution points in the country. Gears of 
all descriptions will be supplied, and the 
Van Dorn division will make automo- 
tive gears. 





Kingston Products Corp. 


Names Executive Staff 
KOKOMO, Jan. 16—Officers of the 
Kingston Products Corp., which was 
formed in 1927 through a combination 
of Kokomo Brass Works, Byrne, Kings- 
ton & Co., and the Kokomo Electric Co., 
have been announced as follows: J. 
Paul Johnson, president; Karl Krebser, 
vice-president; Paul T. Burke, secre- 
tary, and Frank C. Ryan, treasurer. 

Mr: Krebser will be general factory 
manager; Mr. Burke will be general 
sales manager. Mark L. Grace, long 
identified with Kokomo Electric, will 
continue in charge of jobbing sales and 
Moore Kelly, will continue as Detroit 
district sales manager. 

The engineering staff is headed by 
J. C. Coulombe with William Carlstrom 
as chief carburetor engineer, and Mark 
Zimmerer as assistant chief engineer 
in charge of Oil-Vac research. 





F. W. Sinram 


Former Van Dorn & Dutton execu- 
tive who heads new Gears & Fore- 
ings, Inc. 





Leeds, Tozzer & Co., Inc., 


Organized in New York 
NEW YORK, Jan. 16—Leeds, Tozzer 
& Co., Ine., has been formed here with 
offices at 75 West St., to design and 
furnish special purpose machine tools 
and machinery and to represent manu- 
facturers as sales agents. Edward L. 
Leeds is president and Brent A. Tozzer, 
vice-president. Mr. Leeds was recently 
vice-president and director of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., vice-president of 
Pratt & Whitney Co., and formerly as- 
sistant general manager and manager 
in Europe for Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Co. Mr. Tozzer was recently 
New York manager and sales engineer 
of the Niles Tool Works Co. and Pratt 
& Whitney Co. and formerly sales engi- 
neer and European representative of 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co. 
Associated with the company are ex- 
perienced engineers who have designed 
and built many special purpose ma- 
chines and machines for production. 





Form Procunier Company 

CHICAGO, Jan. 16—The business 
conducted by W. L. Procunier has 
been incorporated under the name of 
Procunier Safety Chuck Co. and will 
be located at the same address and 
under the same management as for- 
merly. Officers are H. G. Procunier, 
president; Mark H. Corley, secretary, 
and H. E. Corley, treasurer. The com- 
pany manufactures tapping devices, 
quick change chucks and stud setting 
tools. 


Expand McClaren Plant 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 14—The 
merger of McClaren Rubber Co. and 
Ajax, means an expansion of the local 
tire manufacturing plant and an in- 
crease of $2,000,000 annually in sales, 
according to C. R. Collins, now general 
manager of the McClaren company. 
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Rail Executive Tells 
S.A.E. Bus Faults 


Better Body Insulation and 
More Accommodations 


Needed, Says Budd 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Buses and 
railcars are destined to take the place 
of the railway for local passenger serv- 
ice, Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railway, said at the annual 
dinner this week of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 

Mr. Budd stated that since 1920 there 
has been a steady decrease in railroad 
passenger traffic which on analysis 
develops into a reduction in local and 
commuting traffic in spite of the in- 
crease in population of the United 
States. Through traffic, on the other 
hand, increased and it is in this field, 
according to Mr. Budd, that the chief 
future revenue of the railroad will be 
found. Total revenue of railroads was 
about $250,000,000 less in 1927 than in 
1920. Mr. Budd also emphasized the 
necessity of correlating bus and train 
service. 

Among the various characteristics 
of bus design which need improvement, 
Mr. Budd cited better body insulation, 
better baggage accomodation and better 
passenger accommodation arrangement 
in view of the limitation on overall 
length of buses. Mr. Budd emphasizing 
that his remarks concerned the inter- 
city bus rather than the city type, also 
stated that in the opinion of many oper- 
ators the former type is underpowered. 
An increase in power and reduction in 
body and chassis weight, perhaps 
through the wider use of aluminum, 
would seem to be indicated. 

President J. H. Hunt of the society, 
called the attention of members to the 
fact that specifications of passenger 
cars are getting to be much alike and 
that the major job of the automotive 
engineer lies in the direction of refine- 
ments rather than new developments. 

The election of Col. W. G. Wall as 
president of the society was announced. 
Other addresses were by J. Walter 
Drake, former assistant secretary of 
commerce, and W. E. Wickenden, of the 
Society for Promotion of Engineering 
Education, who officiated as toastmaster. 
Over 600 members attended the dinner. 











Hercules Develops Models 


CANTON, OHIO, Jan. 14—Intima- 
tion that several new models in internal 
combustion engines are to be produced 
within the near future, coupled with 
the declaration that its officers and 
directors anticipate a continuance of 
increased production this year, marked 
the stockholders’ meeting of Hercules 
Motor Corp. An increased dividend 
payment of 33 1/3 per cent over 1926 
and an increase of 100 per cent over 
1925 was announced following the di- 
rectors’ meeting. All present directors 
were reelected. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 














Reeves, Vane and Hanch 


on Convention Program 

Speakers to address the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Automotive Trade 
Association in Detroit, Jan. 25, have 
been announced by W. D. Edenburn, 
manager of the association. 

Besides Alfred Reeves, general man- 
ager of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who will speak on 
“What 1928 Holds for the Automobile 
Dealer,” Charles C. Hanch, general 
manager of the National Association of 
Finance Companies; C. A. Vane, secre- 
tary and general manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
and “Cap” Ashton, of the Automotive 
Equipment Association, will speak on 
trade problems. 

Visitors will also be provided with 
tickets to the 27th annual Detroit Auto- 
mobile Show which is being held that 
week. In view of the excellent pro- 
gram which Secretary Edenburn has 
arranged, it is expected that the 1928 
meeting will attract the largest number 
of Michigan automobile dealers ever to 
attend the convention. 





_Nash in Philadelphia 

Charles W. Nash, president of Nash 
Motors Co., was guest of honor at the 
annual dealers’ luncheon of the Roberts 
Nash Motor Co., Philadelphia. Other 
Nash executives attending were Earl 
McCarty, general sales manager; W. H. 
Pettit, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and Thomas H. Kearney, counsel 
and director of the company. 





G. E. Officials Change 

H. F. T. Erben, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of General Electric Co., retired 
Jan. 1 after more than 40 years of serv- 
ice. At the time of his retirement he 
was also vice-chairman of the General 
Electric manufacturing committee. B. 
L. Delack has been appointed manager 
of the Schenectady plant. E. A. Wag- 
ner has been appointed manager of the 
Pittsfield, Mass., plant. 





Day Named General Manager 

Ralph Day, manager of the Hastings 
plant of the American Brass Co., has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., succeeding R. T. 
Kent, resigned. Carl F. Dietz has re- 
signed as president of Bridgeport Brass 
but no successor has been named. Mr. 
Day has been with American Brass Co. 
for 22 years. 





Pollock Joins Nugent 
George L. Pollock, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Burnside Steel Foundry 
Co. since the organization of that com- 
pany, has resigned to become vice- 
president of the Nugent Steel Castings 
Co., Chicago. 











Willys Celebrates 


20th Anniversary 


John N. Willys celebrated 
his twentieth anniversary as 
president of the Willys-Over- 
land Co. this week with a 
dinner for 1000 dealers at the 
Astor. He was presented with 
a huge birthday cake. 

L. G. Peed, sales manager, 
acted as toastmaster and in- 
troduced Mr. Willys, and 
George Graham, assistant to 
the president. Bert Acosta, 
trans-Atlantic flyer and Whip- 
pet owner, spoke informally on 
the developments in  auto- 
motive engineering during the 
past year. R. M. Rowland, 
sales promotion manager, 
spoke on the value of training 
salesmen. 




















Join Toledo Steel Products 

William J. Tighe and John W. Hen- 
derson have joined the sales organiza- 
tion of the Toledo Steel Products Co., 
the former covering the New York, 
New England and Pennsylvania terri- 
tory, and the latter, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. Mr. Tighe was recently 
with Simplex Piston Ring Co., and Mr. 
Henderson with American Hammered 
Piston Ring Co. 





Provan Succeeds Cooper 

W. King Provan, formerly special 
factory representative of the Simplex 
Piston Ring Co. of America, Inc., has 
been appointed manager of the western 
branch of the Simplex company to suc- 
ceed T. C. Cooper. Mr. Provan’s head- 
quarters will be in Oakland, Cal. 





Loening Builds New Plane 

NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Loening Aero- 
nautical Engineering Corp. is prepar- 
ing to market a new commercial am- 
phibian plane designed to carry four to 
six persons. These planes are powered 
with air-cooled engines and are credited 
with long cruising range and remark- 
able pay load capacity. Beckwith 
Havens, pioneer aviator and vice-presi- 
dent of Airships Incorporated, has 
joined the Loening company as sales 
manager. 





Zinke Appoints Robins 
CHICAGO, Jan. 14—The Zinke Co. 
has appointed the H. M. Robins Co. of 
Detroit as its export representative in 
the sale of Romort products in all for- 
eign countries except the Dominion of 
Canada. 





Goodrich Appoints Tew 


to Head Sales Division 

James D. Tew, first vice-president 
and director of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
has been made general manager in 
charge of sales in connection with his 
other duties, following the recent resig- 
nation of W. O. Rutherford, who was 
vice-president in charge of sales since 
1918. 

Born in Jamestown, N. Y., in 1882, 
Mr. Tew graduated from Harvard 
with a degree in mining engineering. 
His father, Harvey W. Tew, was a 
brother-in-law of Dr. B. F. Goodrich, 
and was with Dr. Goodrich in the 
criginal organization in 1870, which 
was known as Goodrich, Tew & Co. In 
1906 he started in the tire division of 
Goodrich at Akron, and was responsible 
for many improvements in production 
and tire design. 

Mr. Tew’s climb in the Goodrich or- 
ganization was steady. He was made 
superintendent of the tire division in 
1918, and in 1925 was promoted to the 
position of assistant works manager. 
One year later he was made works 
manager. In October, 1927, he was 
elected first vice-president. 

Further changes in the executive 
personnel of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
sales department show that T. A. As- 
pell, manager of the truck and bus tire 
department, is now assistant manager 
of the manufacturers’ sales division; 
H. M. Bacon, former district manager 
on the Pacific Coast, is now special 
representative in Cleveland of the man- 
ufacturers’ sales division; C. B. O’Con- 
nor becomes manager of the truck and 
bus tire department; E. R. Kenner be- 
comes district manager in New York, 
succeeding F. E. Titus, now general 
sales manager for the new factory in 
Los Angeles; A. H. Leavitt, former 
manufacturers’ sales representative in 
Cleveland, is now Akron sales repre- 
sentative for the truck and bus tire 
department, and J. T. Kennedy has been 
made manager of the manufacturers’ 
sales division in Detroit, succeeding 
Gregory Flynn, who comes to New 
York to be in charge of the manufac- 
turers’ sales division in the East. 





Tag Reciprocity Urged 

KANSAS CITY, Jan. 14—At a meet- 
ing of the secretaries of state of the 
Middle Western States here, a reso- 
lution was adopted inviting all states 
in the union to pass uniform laws pro- 
viding reciprocity in the matter of 
motor license tags. 


Packard to Build Store 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 14—A new sales 
and service plant for the Packard 
Motor Car Co., is one of the first build- 
ing projects scheduled to get under way 
here in the spring. 
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Pool-Buying Bills 
Offered in Congress 
Amendments ‘to Webb-Pom- 


erene Act Authorize Action 
to Check Gouging 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 17—Two bills 
amending the Webb-Pomerene act, 
which would permit “pool” purchasing 
of rubber and automobile manufactur- 
ing industries, were introduced this 
week in the Senate by Senator Wes- 
ley L. Jones of Washington, and in the 
House by Rep. Walter H. Newton of 
Minnesota. The bills not only cover 
rubber, which however, is the largest 
commodity affected, but applies to the 
importation of raw materials which are 
not grown in substantial quantities in 
the United States. 

The bills were introduced in the Sen- 
ate and House following a joint con- 
ference by the representatives of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, General Motors, du Pont, and 
other manufacturer and consumer or- 
ganizations, such as the American Au- 
tomobile Association and the American 
Motorists Association, with representa- 
tives of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The bill contains administrative pro- 
visions placing control of such com- 
binations which the measure authorizes, 
under the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission, with 
the same powers to punish infringe- 
ments as are provided in the present 
Webb-Pomerene act. The measures 
following their introduction were re- 
ferred to the judiciary committee in the 
House and to the committee on com- 
merce in the Senate where hearings are 
to be heard at a later date. 





A.A.A. Directors Approve 
Pooled Import Purchases 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Directors of 
the American Automobile Association 
went on record this week as approving 
the enactment of a law similar to the 
Webb-Pomerene Act, which would 
authorize pooled buying of foreign 
products by interests in this country 
as the existing law authorizes pooled 
selling efforts abroad. The board also 
approved the adoption of a standard 
highway designation for United States 
highways and a law preventing adver- 
tisers from using signs similar to such 
designations.. 

Other recommendations favored in- 
cluded the establishment of cut-off 
routes around large cities to expedite 
through traffic; the establishment of a 
service to protect tourists in the way of 
standardizing tourist homes, especially 
in their sanitary arrangement; and the 
adoption of uniform speed limits 
throughout the United States. 

The bus division also went on record 
as favoring Federal control of inter- 
state buses, 











Russian Registration 
25% Under Repair 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17— 
Motor vehicle registration in 
Russia during the year ended 
June 30, 1927, totaled 21,035, 
which included 5180 vehicles 
under repair, according to sta- 
tistics supplied the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. The 
1926-1927 registration showed 
but little increase over the 
registration in the preceding 
year, which was 20,634. The 
state organizations controlled 
77.9 per cent of the total reg- 
istration; cooperatives, 6.6 per 
cent, and but 15.5 per cent of 
the automobiles were privately 
owned. 




















Peerless Eastern Dealers 
Hear German and Calfee 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Four days 
after his appointment, Leon R. German, 
new general manager of the Peerless 
Motor Car Corp., made his bow to 350 
of the company’s distributors, dealers 
and guests at the annual Peerless show 
dinner in the Hotel Commodore. C. A. 
Tucker, general sales manager, acted as 
toastmaster. R. M. Calfee, chairman 
of the board and of the executive com- 
mittee, outlined the expansion policies 
of the new management and paid a 
high tribute to the character and ability 
of the men now in control of the manu- 
facturing and distribution of Peerless. 

In a characteristically brief talk Mr. 
German pledged that the high quality 
of the product would be maintained un- 
der his direction. C. H. Larson, New 
York distributor and a director of the 
corporation, discussed the distributor’s 
standpoint, as did also W. E. Butler, of 
Chicago, and J. C. Harvey, of Boston. 
A high note of the evening was struck 
by Fred J. Petersen, Philadelphia dis- 
tributor, in a forceful talk on “Sales.” 

Representatives were present from 
all points along the Atlantic seaboard 
and from several foreign countries. 
Petersen Motors, Inc., distributors in 
the Philadelphia territory, had the larg- 
est representation at the dinner. 





Canada Exports Increase 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17—Automo- 
tive exports from Canada _ during 
November totaled $2,264,232, according 
to revised figures furnished the auto- 
motive division of the Department of 
Commerce, by its representative in Ot- 
tawa. This was an increase of 8 per 
cent over the October exports. The 
average passenger car export value 
was $701. The average value in July 
was $479. Truck exports increased 27 
per cent in November over October. 
The United Kingdom taking $657,458, 
and British India taking $188,730, were 
the leading countries of export. 





Financial Notes 




















Ajax Rubber Co. has filed and had ap- 
proved an application for listing of 300,000 
shares of common stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange and 50,000 shares have 
been set aside for purchase by Harry L. 
McClaren for distribution to managers and 
employees at $10 a share at any time on 
or before Dec. 31, 1929. The Ajax com- 
pany reports net loss of $1,182,113 for the 
first 10 months of 1927 after depreciation 
and other charges. 





Graham-Paige Motors Corp. has applied 
for and received listing of 1,011,784 shares 
of common stock, no par value, with au- 
thority to change temporary interchange- 
able certificates for additional common 
stock on the New York Stock Exchange. 
This is a new listing necessitated by the 
recent change in name of the company. 





Standard Textile Products Co. earnings 
in 1927 to the end of November after allow- 
ing for charges were in excess of the divi- 
dend requirements of the two preferred 
issues for the year, according to President 
J. T. Broadbent. The company has no 
bank loans. Plants are now operating at 
90 per cent of capacity. 





Martin-Parry Corp. reports net loss of 
$43,404 for the quarter ended Nov. 30, 1927, 
after expenses, interest, etc. This com- 
pares with net profit of $139,520 after Fed- 
eral taxes, or an equivalent of $1.11 a 
share, for the corresponding quarter of 
1926. 





Triplex Safety Glass Co., which offered 
10,000 shares of convertible $7 dividend 
preferred stock and 30,000 shares of no par 
common stock, announced that the issues 
have been oversubscribed and the sub- 
scription books closed. 








Mack Trucks, Inc., has amended the cer- 
tificate of incorporation to reduce author- 
ized capital $16,253,000. This reduction rep- 
resents the first and second preferred stock 
which was redeemed Dec. 31, 1927, and is 
thus made non-reissuable. 

Brockway Motor Truck Co. has declared 
regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents and 


an extra dividend of 25 cents payable Feb. 
1 to stockholders of record Jan. 14. 





General Electric Sales Drop 


SCHENECTADY, Jan. 16—Orders 
received by General Electric Co. during 
the year 1927 amounted to $309,784,- 
623 compared with $327,400,207 for 
1926, a decrease of 5 per cent, President 
Gerard Swope has announced. For the 
three months ended Dec. 31, orders 
amounted to $76,708,532 compared with 
$80,406,570 for the final quarter of 
1926, also a decrease of 5 per cent. 





Chance Vought Gets Order 

NEW YORK, Jan. 16— Chance 
Vought Corp. has been awarded an ad- 
ditional contract for 41 Corsair obser- 
vation-fighting planes by the U. S. Navy 
Department. The contract totals $725,- 
000, including extra float-type landing 
gears, spare parts and delivery charges. 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp 400 hp. air- 
cooled engines are used. 
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Sheet Steel Mills 


on Capacity Basis 





Heavy Backlogs Indicate Many 
Consumers Covered Through 
First Quarter 





NEW YORK, Jan. 19—Steel pro- 
duction and shipments show a further 
bulge and appear to be still on the up- 
trend. Sheet mill finishing capacity is 
virtually fully occupied. While speci- 
fications against old contracts run 
heavy, there are not coming to light 
any new commitments that might in- 
volve a test of the market and thus de- 
cide the fate of the higher sheet prices 
that are supposed to apply to fresh 
business. 

It looks as though the sheet mills had 
on their order books considerably more 
tonnage than had been thought. While 
estimates that the backlog of sheet 
mills borders on 1,000,000 tons have 
been characterized as exaggerated, it 
appears many consumers have covered 
their full first quarter requirements. 

Meanwhile, the market for full-fin- 
ished automobile sheets, which did not 
come in for any price advances, con- 
tinues very easy, the bulk of the busi- 
ness being placed on a 4-cent basis, with 
rumors that here and there a slight 
concession is made from that price 
level. A Cleveland sheet-bar mill is re- 
ported to have cut $1 per ton under 
the going $34, Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town, quotation. Hot-rolled strip 
manufacturers are striving hard to lift 
the market to somewhat more satis- 
factory price levels. A better influx of 
orders is reported by automotive alloy 
steel makers. Prices hold steady. 
Automotive demand for bolts and nuts 





has broadened, and some fair-sized 
orders have been placed. 
Pig lIron—Purchases by Middle West 


have tapered off. 
for single carloads. 
iron has 
and 


automotive foundries 
Demand now is chiefly 
In the valley market, 
turned a shade easier, 
Ohio prices hold fairly 


malleable 
but Michigan 
steady. 
Aluminum—Automotive demand for foun- 
metal is gaining momentum. The 
producer is believed to have 
booked considerable business for the first 
quarter requirements of passenger motor 
car builders. Remelted aluminum is mov- 
ing more freely and prices have steadied. 
Importing interests are figuring on con- 
siderable business that overhangs’ the 
market. Bonded warehouse stocks continue 
comfortable. 


dry 
domestic 


Copper—Producers extend support to the 
market whenever the 14-cent level seems 
in danger of being crossed downward. Con- 
siderable latent European demand is looked 
for to quicken sales in the near future. 

Tin—Although on quite a few days lately 
opportunities for picking up bargains in the 
market were numerous, consumers did not 


avail themselves of the chance beyond 
their routine needs. 

Lead — Storage battery manufacturers 
show no great interest. The market is 


steady. 
Zinc—Demand is slightly better and prices 
a shade firmer. 








Berne Curfew Sets 
Hours for Car Use 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17—A 
curfew for motor vehicles in 
the Canton of Berne, Switzer- 
land, is to go into effect at 
once according to a cable from 
Trade Commissioner Hill to the 
Department of Commerce. 

The law provides that ef- 
fective at once, automobiles 
may not be operated in the 
Canton between the hours of 
11 P. M. and 4 A. M. in the 
| morning in the summer, and 
| between 9 P. M. and 6 A. M. 
| in the winter. 
| Another unique phase of the 
| new automobile legislation is 
| that the speed limit on Sunday 
| is 24 miles an hour, and on 





week days, 30 miles an hour. 

















Italian Car Exports 
Show Increase in 1927 


NEW YORK, Jan. 16—Exports of 
automobiles by Italian manufacturers 
in the first 10 months of 1927 show an 
increase of 613 over the same period in 





1926. Shipments to leading countries 
were as follows: 
1926 1927 
Great Britain: 66.66. ckcinissde 3274 5055 
SOT, ak cnweaanidsdsode Sasa 2672 
TINO soc stein ba Rale eae eee 1935 2463 
BIVICR. sisccic Liisi eeisie ei ete saan 2880 
SWAIBOPIANG 6s skcb.ccaawled iousere 2418 2201 
America and Oceania ........ 4138 2117 
British India and Ceylon 1780 1487 
BAAN Sosa rsiwsisaigs votes okt alone 1892 1643 
ROME NNER Si oe nc od nate misl Om ana 691 1152 
Ceecho=Slovakia. ..cicicccccccss B48 675 
ED opck hoes tease euuane BIS 656 
EIGN bo Sy o eerene we-asig eee ale 455 635 
PONNINRNEE fh 5, ok aire als ote RA OE 346 470 
PUNE abe ncn adda hasan sewed 260 367 
Bs Fi cian ESR Ok oe OE ROE 191 364 
ME ins abe sce dow ean eee 18 31 
Other cOwMtries «s..<4 cswces sc cbeee 4938 
29194 29807 





German Tariff on Parts 
150 Marks per 220 lb. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 17—Under the 
new tariff on automobile parts in Ger- 
many, one-cylinder automobile engines 
up to 110 lb., two-cylinder up to 220 Ib., 
four-cylinder up to 880 lb., six-cylinder 
up to 1540 lb. and eight-cylinder up to 
1980 lb., are subject to a duty of 150 
marks per 220 lb. up to June 30, 1928. 
The duty is the same on parts of au- 
tomobile engines recognizable as such 
and not subject to a different rate be- 
cause of the materials of which they 
are made. Chassis and bodies are sub- 
ject to the same duties as complete cars. 
Such parts as frames, radiators, fric- 
tion clutches, transmissions, universal 
joints, rear axles, brakes and steering 
gears are amenable to the same rules; 
that is, they are subject to the highest 
rate of duty mentioned under the tariff 
schedule. 
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LCC. Investigator 
Recommends Control 
Would Have All Common 


Carriers Under Federal 
Supervision 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 16—Federal 
control of both buses and trucks oper- 
ated as common carriers in interstate 
transportation was recommended today 
by Leo J. Flynn, attorney examiner for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a report to the commission based 
upon his investigation of bus and truck 
operation throughout the country. The 
report will be argued before the com- 
mission Feb. 10. 

The investigation has been in prog- 
ress for a year, embracing hearings in 
13 large cities. Testimony was taken 
from more than 400 witnesses, repre- 
senting railroads, motor bus and truck 
operators and associations, chambers 
of commerce, tariff associations and 
the public. 

Mr. Flynn recommends that all 
steam and electric lines now subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act be author- 
ized by law to engage in motor vehicle 
service, directly or through  subsid- 
iaries, upon obtaining a certificate of 
convenience and necessity; also that 
independent motor companies operating 
in interstate commerce also be subject 
to regulation. 

The report shows that during the pe- 
riod 1920 to 1926, inclusive, the number 
of passengers carried by Class I steam 
railroads decreased from 1,234,862,048 
in 1920 to 860,343,019 in 1926, and pas- 
senger revenues decreased from $1,286,- 
613,273 to $1,041,822,049. Less-than- 
carload freight in 1920 was 89,901,495 
tons and 68,296,686 tons in 1926. Car- 
load freight increased from 64,439,482 
cars to 71,060,904 cars. 





British Tire Exports Gain 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20—British ex- 
ports of automobile casings from the 
United Kingdom during November 
numbered 73,936, an increase of ap- 
proximately 25 per cent over October 
exports. The leading countries of ex- 
ports were British India, taking 14,380 
casings; Argentina, taking 7563 casings 
and British South Africa, taking 6966 
casings. 





Abandons German Plan 


NEW YORK, Jan. 16—The Stude- 
baker Automobile Co. for Central Eu- 
rope has issued a statement that in 
view of the adoption of the new Ger- 
man tariff duty on automobile parts it 
has abandoned the plan of erecting an 
assembling plant in Berlin-Johannis- 
thal. 





King and Bowman Combine 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 16—The Joseph 
C. Bowman Co., industrial advertising 
agency, has been combined with the 


John S. King Co., Inc., national adver- 
tising agency, both of this city. 
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Sloan Asserts Need 
for Profit Thoughts 


Tells Dealers Industry Think- 
ing Too Much of Volume 
—Urges Accounting 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—A warning to 
the automotive industry was sounded 
by A. P. Sloan, Jr., President of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., at the Oldsmobile 
dinner this week. Speaking to 800 
dealers, Mr. Sloan said, “The motor car 
industry today is thinking too much of 
volume production and sales and too 
little of net profit.” 

He emphasized as one of the most 
important needs of the dealer the neces- 
sity for a good accounting system, to 
the lack of which he ascribed most 
dealer failures. Such accounting sys- 
tems would have to be in force to en- 
able effective changes in  factory- 
dealer relations if such should become 
necessary. 

D. S. Eddins, vice-president in charge 
of sales of Olds, said that an Olds- 
mobile sales campaign is to be run dur- 
ing February with each salesman 
required to make four demonstrations 
a day. A new Oldsmobile service policy 
will also be announced shortly, a 
feature of which will be three free in- 
spections during the first 90 days after 
sale, according to Mr. Eddins. 

I. J. Reuter, president of Oldsmobile, 
said that plans for a companion car to 
the six have not been abandoned, but 
that the appearance of the larger car 
is not scheduled until about eight or 
ten months hence, due to desirability of 
further improving experimental de- 
signs as far as possible before intro- 
duction. 


Reeves Savs Stvle 


Aids Small Company 

NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Speaking at 
a dealers’ luncheon by Velie Motors 
Corp., Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, said that a medium sized 
company in a style field, such as the au- 
tomotive industry is today, has a very 
definite place, providing its product is 
meritorious. Due to its close operating 
schedule and quick turnover, it is in 
position to respond more quickly to 
changes in the pulse of the market and 
is also much closer to its dealer or- 
ganization and thus feels this pulse 
much quicker than a large organization. 
Mr. Reeves was with the old Velie com- 
pany at the time it entered the automo- 
bile field. 

Willard L. Velie, Jr., vice-president, 
told dealers of the company’s extensive 
advertising plans and asked for orders 
as far in advance as possible. He said 
the company expected a 25 per cent in- 
crease in sales from the present dealer 
erganization and with the addition of 
new dealers hoped for an increase of 50 
per cent, bringing 1928 sales to 10,000. 
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FRIDAY, JAN. 27 

Chicago Automobile Trade 

Association, Pre-Show 

Dinner and Meeting, Con- 

GEO. DIG aid ccieissccces 6.30 p. m. 
Stutz Motor Car Co. of 

America, Inc., Salesmen’s 

and Dealers’ Meeting, 

BWOnieh QORCO. .ccccccsxess 8.00 p. m. 


SATURDAY, JAN. 28 
Hupp Motor Car Corp., 
Luncheon and Meeting 
every day, Stevens Hotel. 
Studebaker Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Luncheon, Hotel Stev- 
a PTT Te ee ee ee ee 


MONDAY, JAN. 30 

National Automobile Dealers 

Ass'n, Directors’ Meeting, 
eee: DROUGE: oc i ccdcwncs 10.00 a. m. 

Packard Motor Car Co., 

Meeting and Luncheon, 

Packard Distributors and 

Dealers, Blackstone Hotel 
9.00 a.m. to 5.00 p. m. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 31 

Automotive Electric Associa- 

tion, Annual Electrical 

Service Meeting, Congress 

PROG “ccccadatvanaduetcuned 10.00 a. m. 
National Association of Au- 

tomobile Show and Asso- 

ciation Managers, Lunch- 

eon and Annual Meeting, 

EWPANG EIGEGE ca cesceve vee 1.00 p. m. 
National Automobile Dealers 

Association, Business Ses- 

sion, Palmer House ...... 2.00 p. m. 
Oakland Motor Car Co., 

Meeting, Palmer House... 

Banquet, Palmer House .. 
Packard Motor Car Co., 

Meeting and Luncheon, 

Packard Distributors and 


1.00 p. m. 
6.30 p. m. 








Meetings and Events Scheduled for Week 
of Chicago Automobile Show 


Dealers, Blackstone Hotel 
9.00 a. m. to 5.00 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 1 
Auburn Automobile Co., 

Luncheon, Blackstone Ho- 

COR ioc ss cdcndecennssassaaxes 1.30 p. m. 
Automotive Electric Associa- 

tion, Annual Electrical 

Service Meeting, Congress” 

TIO ms ewetucwesededwad was 10.00 a. m. 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., 

President’s Luncheon, 

DWGNG HOMO ciccccccuces 1.00 p. m. 
Gardner Motor Co., Lunch- 

eon and Dealer Meeting, 

Blackstone. 
Nash Motors Co., Dealers‘ 

Meeting and Luncheon, 

Congress Hotel «......0<c6.¢<ce<. NOOR 
National Automobile Dealers 

Ass’n, Members’ Meeting, 


PONG PROUGG cc cceccccces 10.00 a. m. 

Members’ Meeting, Palmer 

RROOG? (4c. 40a ePerwentceeeess 2.00 p. m. 

Dinner, Palmer House 6.30 p. m 
Olds Motor Works, Show 

Dinner, Congress Hotel ... 7.00 p. m. 
Peerless Motor Car Corp., 

Luncheon, Congress Hotel ....Noon 


Velie Motors Corp., Lunch- 

eon and Meeting, Con- 

MNO: PRORGE Ty aetivenccduaes 1.00 p. m. 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Dealer 

Meeting and Banquet, Pal- 

mer House. 





THURSDAY, FEB. 2 
Graham-Paige Motor Car 
Co., Luncheon, Blackstone 
Hotel ...0cccccccccceceseccccces NOOR | 


FRIDAY, FEB. 3 
Chevrolet Motor Co., Busi- 
ness Meeting, Erlanger 
UGE c ceeasacWiasieewidas 1.30 p. m. 
Banquet, Palmer House.. 6.30 p. m. 








F. D. Soper, assistant sales manager, 
told of a new 3%-ton truck to sell at 
$1,165 which the company is soon to in- 
troduce. Improvements in passenger 
car models featured other talks. 





Durant Testimonial 


1700-Car Load Order 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—W. C. Du- 
rant, speaking to Durant dealers at a 
dinner in the Roosevelt celebrating his 
25 years in the automotive industry, 
said his company planned “to build just 
as many Star cars at the present list 
prices as we can obtain materials for. 
Furthermore, if you will give me the 
necessary volume, I’ll reduce the price 
or raise your commissions.” 

He said dealers’ discount on the 
Durant line would be 24 per cent and 
on the Star line 15 per cent “while we 
are getting volume production.” 

Following Mr. Durant’s address, T. 
S. Johnston, his assistant, presented a 
testimonial to him signed by dealers 
ordering an aggregate of from 1650 to 
1700 carloads of Durant and Star cars 
for immediate delivery. 


Mexico Anticipates 


Best Car Sales Year 


LAREDO. TEXAS, Jan. 16—Auto- 
mobiles of American manufacture 
numbering 5250 were exported to 
Mexico through this port of entry dur- 
ing 1927, according to custom figures. 
Complete records of exports through 
other ports of entry for the year are 
lacking, but it is estimated that the 
total trade was more than 15,000 ears. 
It is stated that while the number of 
automobiles sold in Mexico last year 
was less than that of the preceding year 
their total value was more, due to the 
fact that higher priced cars are now in 
demand in that country. 

It is indicated by statements of deal- 
ers in Monterey, San Luis Potosi, 
Tampico, Mexico City and other popu- 
lous centers of Mexico that automobile 
sales in that country this year will 
mount up to new figures. Business 
conditions are more settled than they 
were at this time last year. Money is 
coming out of hiding and is again 
being invested in various kinds of en- 
terprises. 
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Tipper Sees Steady 
Export Sales Gains 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Expressing 
optimism over the outlook for foreign 
automotive business, Harry Tipper, gen- 
eral sales manager of General Motors 
Export Co., in a speech at the annual 
New York show dinner of the Overseas 
Automotive Club, said though the de- 
velopment of motor transport in other 
countries would never parallel the rapid 
growth in the United States, its ulti- 
mate growth will be as extensive. 

Citing recent growth, Mr. Tipper said 
total gross sales had increased from 
$216,449,000 in 1924 to $410,000,000 in 
1927. In number of units there was 
increase from 49,606 in 1921 to 543,000 
in 1927. General Motors Export busi- 
ness increased from about 5 per cent of 
all cars and trucks exported from the 
United States in 1921 to about 41.6 
per cent last year. 





Car Sales in Japan Gain 
33 1/3 Per Cent in 1927 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17—Sale of 
automobiles in Japan during 1927 
totaled approximately 16,000 vehicles 
or a gain of 33 1/3 per cent over 1926, 
according to advices received by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce from 
its representative in Tokio. He reports 
that the “automobile business is one of 
the few healthy industries in that coun- 
try, sales during the last quarter of 
1927 having been considerably better 
than any other line.” 

Sales of medium-priced passenger 
cars are expected to show improvement 
over the third quarter, while sales of 
high-priced cars are reported remark- 
ably good. 


Citroen Flashes News 


PARIS, Jan. 2 (by mail)—Andre 
Citroen today published his monthly 
newspaper “Le Citroen,” which is 
claimed to have a circulation of 15,- 
000,000 copies. It consists of a full 
page, presented in the form of a news- 
paper, appearing simultaneously in 100 
French daily newspapers. 











Coming Feature Issue 
of Chilton Class Jour- 
nal Publications 


Feb. 18—Statistical Issue— 
Automotive Industries. 




















Iowa Primary Highways 
Increased 320.5 Miles 


state highway commission last year ex- 
pended $21,940,916, according to its re- 
port filed with Governor John Hammill. 
This amount represented $16,341,641 
for paving 320.5 miles of primary road 
and other primary road expenses, and 
$722,303 on secondary roads. Main- 
tenance amounted to $3,743,210 and the 
remaining amount was accounted for in 
administration and other expenses. 

In addition to the paving the com- 
mission completed 456.7 miles of gravel- 
ing, 734.6 miles of grading, constructed 
1843 bridges and culverts as against the 
1926 record of 91.1 miles of paving; 
407.6 miles of graveling and building of 
about the same number of bridges and 
culverts. Since 1917 the commission 
has spent $113,344,803, including Fed- 
eral Aid to the amount of $18,198,021. 
At the close of November there were 
299 miles of paving uncompleted. 


Change to Night Flights 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 16—Air mail 
service out of Kansas City, beginning 
Feb. 1, will be at night instead of in the 
day. The change is made to give better 
air mail service to Philadelphia, New 
York and all points east of Chicago. 
Definite schedules have not been an- 
nounced. 











Swiss Shipments Gain 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17—Automo- 
bile exports to Switzerland the first 
nine months of last year totaled 3332 
vehicles, an increase of 379 vehicles 
over the 1926 American exports. The 
United States automobile exports to 
Switzerland were approximately three 
times those of France. 


Automotive Industries 
January 21, 1928 


Pacific Northwest 
Set for Big Year 


SEATTLE, Jan. 17—Automobile 
dealers in the Pacific Northwest are 
unanimous in expecting to sell sub- 
stantially more cars this year. This 
is due to stabilization of the market 
by introduction of the long awaited 
models and equally by the splendid 
crops this year and favorable late 
fall and winter weather conditions 
which presage excellent crops in 1928. 
Stated in another way, the Pacific 
Northwest is not going to be scared by 
a presidential year, and the agricultural 
year which haunted the Pacific North- 
west for several years has almost en- 
tirely disappeared. 

For instance, the Pacific Northwest is 
marketing 110,000,000 bushels’ of 
wheat this year for $25,000,000 more 
than they got last year for the crop. 
Montana, which was sorely beset agri- 
culturally for five years, came back 
with one of the best crops in history 
and heavy rains and deep snows indi- 
cate good crops in 1928, in the dry 
farming sections. 

Lumber is one of the key industries 
of the Pacific Northwest and the United 
States will have a $7,000,000,000 con- 
struction program in 1928, which means 
the lumber industry will perk up. 


Form Mid-West Alumni 


DETROIT, Jan. 14—A mid-west sec- 
tion of the Alumni of the Technical 
School for Automobile Body Designers 
and Engineers has been formed here 
with Roy F. Anderson of the Hayes 
Body Corp., Ionia, president; Carl B. 
Parsons, Briggs Mfg. Co., vice-presi- 
dent, and Erwin L. Bare, Murray Corp. 
of America, secretary and treasurer. 
E. H. Vaillancourt, Hudson Motor Car 
Co., is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 


Ditzler Appoints Randall 


DETROIT, Jan. 14—Ditzler Color Co. 
has appointed the Fred M. Randall Co. 
to operate as its advertising agent in 
promoting the sale of its automotive 
finishes and enamels. 
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Calendar of Coming 


Events 





SHOWS 

Western Road Show, Los Angeles, 
il “i , —— 7-11 
American Electric Railway Ass’n., - 

lic Auditorium, Cleveland...Sept. 22-28 
BAER: 5 06.05: 5100000092 4945599 Jan. 20-29 
Automotive Equipment Association, 

Coliseum, Chicago ..........- Oct. 22-27 
MRE. - atts sackminele ses semen Nov. 8-18 
*Boston, Mechanics Bldg....... March 10-17 
OS Dec. 8-19 


*Chicago, National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Coliseum, 
nag tie te : 
MN. coos pee ee eee Feb. -Marc 
ene ré RR err re March 16-25 
Helsingfors, . ypc “° wapenet* Po 19-26 
Internationa ircra ow, erlin, 
* March = April = 
Laybach, Jugoslavia ..........+.. une 
Leipzig, trucks only............ March 4-14 
London, passenger Cars.......... Oct. 11-20 


*Will have special shop equipment exhibit. 


Sere Oe Oct. 4-14 
PN sk nc te tnewerakese nowhere Sept. 1-9 
TBO: DOORS 46.0ss6c0s0sesansase May 3-13 
Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel 
Drake, CHING 6000005 Jan. 28-Feb. 4 
Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles........ Feb. 11-18 


Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco..Feb. 25-March 3 

United States Good Roads Show, Des 
MNO i cSiseke abasivaaiacu May 28-June 1 

Zagreb, Jugoslavia ......... April 29-May 6 


CONVENTIONS 


American Electric Railway Ass’n., Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Cleveland....Sept. 22-28 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac — 
June 10-16 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Coliseum, CRICKEO 6.06 s0c06es Oct. 22-27 
National Automobile Dealers Ass’n., 
Annual Meeting, Palmer House, 
OOO: 5 avsucee cece suns Jan. 31-Feb. 2 


National Battery Mfrs. Ass’n., Chi- 
MEE Giiiiicacs case earseseawene Feb. 15-16 

National Foreign Trade Council, Hous- 
Sk, OE, pis. 00s 5540s wane April 25-27 


Society of Automotive Engineers, An- 
nual Meeting, Book-Cadillac, De- 
WE ev cawakcccxeeuuses cme Jan, 24-27 

United States Good Roads Association 
and Bankhead National Highway 
Association, Des Moines.May 28-June 1 


RACES 


RE. Sabon eae wis bese Ree Aug. 12 


Daytona Beach, Fla., series of stock 
car races and world’s speed Fag 
eb. 


15-23 
I oki os deena ee Res Cewrene July 15 
CE SURE URES. 6i5.vo.s. 5.5 Sea wed eam Sept. 22 
PIO oie ce tacincten vec ueeaMe May 30 
NE a bipiniste orcts 5.4 Sov Wile i nacereisiete ane Sept. 2 
BNE CER Gates ona a viene eared July 29 



























